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EDITORIAL 


WHAT MAKES A GREAT TRANSLATOR? ONE MAY BE 
a master of the technique of language, and yet a bungler 
in translation; while the real master of a foreign liter- 
ary production may sometimes make free with structure 
and idiom while he nevertheless faithfully and beauti- 
fully renders the author’s mind. 

We think of Luther chiefly as the great Reformer, 
a burly champion of religious freedom, whose rugged 
nature rejoiced in challenging the mighty of earth to 
move him when he had taken his stand. But such an 
impression is sadly incomplete. Professor Dau, in his 
account of Luther’s Translation of the New Testament 
During His Wartburg Exile, gives us an intimate view 
of him as a devout student of the Scriptures, as a trans- 
lator of the Greek New Testament, and as the most 
potent personal factor in standardizing the German 
tongue and preparing the way for modern German lit- 
erature. After a brief but painstaking story of the 
making of Luther’s version, he passes to an examination 


of its determining qualities and the principles which 


guided the translator, and then to some of the valua- 
tions of the work by scholarly critics. 
The second section of the paper is of special value. 
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It may be said to lay down some of the fundamentals of 
true translation. The American Revision Committee, 
with modern apparatus, took some twelve years to pre- 
pare their version of the New Testament. When one 
realizes for the first time that Luther, with compara- 
tively meager facilities, required but a few months to 
render a translation that has stood the test of four cen- 
turies and has profoundly influenced German life during 
that time, he finds himself hesitating whether to doubt a 
historical record or believe a miracle. 

Luther’s homely common sense and his appreciation 
of the problems of conveying expressed thought from 
one language to another, with its original clearness, 
flavor, and force, are evidenced by his refusal to shackle 
an idea to an arbitrary reproduction of its original phras- 
ing, when a freer translation would more accurately 
fulfil the author’s purpose. A whole paper might be 
devoted to his wisdom in giving large attention to the 
language into which, as well as to that from which, the 
thought was to pass. 

But above all other preparation was Luther’s great 
spiritual hold upon his subject. Sympathetic grasp of 
an author’s intent is one of the surest ways to escape the 
entangling limitations of the tongue in which he writes. 
Here we catch the supreme secret of this great transla- 
tor; for, in the words of one of his critics quoted in this 
paper, Luther “had the most intimate spiritual kinship 
of the translator with his original, a most ardent and en- 
thusiastic perception of its glory.” 


SCHOLARSHIP HAS A FONDNESS, PERHAPS A WEAKNESS, | 
for the abstract and general. An attractive theory is 
less apt to encounter disaster out on the deep sea of 
abstraction, with its unbroken horizon, than near the 
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dangerous coast of concrete facts. But the great mass 
of men are mental land dwellers and spend their lives 
dealing with the hard realities of human experience. 
For them principles are more easily comprehended 
when gleaned from contact with actual persons and 
things and deeds, that is, when learned inductively. 

It is for this reason that the reading of biography is 
so valuable in fixing the essentials of great character 
upon the heart. To tell a discouraged man that, if he 
continues his fight with evil habit he is bound to win, is 
all very well, but it is vastly more stimulating to his 
flagging moral powers to enable him to follow the actual 
struggles, defeats, and triumphs of some fellow mortal 
who has emerged victorious in the end. 

In his present study, The Earlier Stages of Augus- 
tine, Dr. Sihler has helped us to realize what the Bishop 
of Hippo had to contend with in his progress from the 
life of the scholarly voluptuary to that of the devout 
and virtuous Christian. He finds his sources largely, 
but not wholly, in the literary products of his subject. 
The famous Confessions are very generously drawn 
upon to complete the record, but as Dr. Sihler is care- 
ful to point out, they form an oblique rather than a 
direct account of this portion of his career. The Con- 
fessions are chiefly a spiritual autobiography, not a com- 
plete life of Augustine. Still one can vision much of 
the life of the young and able teacher as his reading and 
meditations and the influence of his godly mother com- 
bine to make more and more unsatisfying and barren his 
unyielded life, until at last the prayers of the mother 
prevail over the allurements of the mistress, and Augus- 
tine enters upon the life of a devoted Christian. This 
paper includes also the account of the passing of Monica, 
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whose record of itself is an inspiration to all mothers 
of unconverted sons. 


UNDER THE CAPTION, THE PROOFs OF THE RESURREC- 
tion of Christ, Dr. Snowden gives us in this number a 
second article on this surpassing theme. ‘The first one 
dealt with such proofs as might be classed under the 
term historical, that is, concrete facts that point to the 
truth of the record that Christ rose from the dead, but 
do not so much concern the reasons for His doing so or 
the results that have followed the event. The former 
paper, in other words, dealt with what might be called 
external evidences, while the one now submitted to the 
reader deals with reasons for the resurrection involved 
in the very nature of our Lord and of His work. 

The discussion opens with the bearing of the person 
of Christ upon the necessity for His resurrection. The 
event is shown to be inevitable, if once the nature of this 
unique personality is accepted. Then follows an argu- 
ment based on the failure of every familiar theory to dis- 
credit the resurrection. Upon the accuser rests the 
burden of proof, but the testimony of those who assail 
the account of the resurrection turns out to be a series 
of discredited suppositions. In, closing, the paper deals 
with the significance of the resurrection, as a demonstra- 
tion of divinity, as an essential part of redemption, and 
as a proof of immortality. 


THERE CAN BE LITTLE DOUBT AS TO ONE'S OWN BELIEF 
in a cause if he is sacrificing temporal and material wel- 
fare for it. But if the very work of advancing it is 
found to be enriching him, his sincerity is brought under 
grave suspicion. 

Whatever Christian Science is or is not, none would 
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deny that its founder attained wealth and fame through 
it; and the present paper in the series by Rev. Albert 
Clarke Wyckoff, upon The Non-Sense of Christian 
Science, deals with the practical side of Mrs. Eddy and 
the temporal characteristics of the organization she 
founded. Previous articles have dealt with the religious 
and intellectual conditions out of which the cult sprang, 
with the scources that its founder drew upon, with the 
history of her development of it, with the question of 
her personal fitness for such an undertaking, and with 
the strange vagaries and logical absurdites that mark 
its doctrines. 

In this issue there emerges to view, not Mrs. Eddy, 
dabbler in the occult, alleged discoverer of a great relig- 
ious principle, and founder of a sect, but Mrs. Eddy, 
ambitious business woman and shrewd organizer, who 
could not only appeal to the credulity of religiously 
superficial minds, but by means of their loyality could 
build a private fortune. The progress of her literary 
adventures in the pursuit of her chief aim, her shrewd 
foresight in safeguarding her own interests in her church 
organization, her development of autocratic power, her 
ability to make the members of the Christian Science 
Church her active agents, her remarkable grasp of the 
value of the printed page, her aggressiveness in meeting 
outside attacks, and present day conditions in the church 
she left, are all taken up in the author’s thoroughgoing 
way. 


AT THE LAST COMMENCEMENT OF THE INSTITUTION 
which publishes this quarterly Chancellor Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown of New York University delivered the 
address, Some Uses of Imagination. We reproduce 
it not only because its gracious and pleasing character 
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as a deliverance for such an occasion made it worthy 
of permanent form, but also because we have in it a 
subject vital to the student and handled with singular 
effectiveness for a treatment so brief. 

After giving the place of the imagination in both in- 
terpretative and creative thinking, Dr. Brown passes 
to its function in religion, and closes with a word as to 
its value in opening the Scriptures. It is at this point 
that so much modern Bible exposition fails. We are 
always being reminded that this is a scientific age, that 
every belief must offer proof that it is true, until we are 
snared by the lure of the tangible and the exact. We 
do not perceive that in the spiritual realm a profound 
impression may sometimes serve even a greater end 
than could any demonstration of fact. It is here that 
the sanely controlled imagination functions. 

It sometimes happens that men without the best 
training for exegetical work make remarkably able ex- 
positors. It is because they have the imaginative capac- 
ity to catch what a Scripture is intended to suggest 
rather than completely reveal. We are still too clumsy 
in our own use of suggestion to comprehend fully that, 
in the divine literature, its use is a consummate art, an 
art to be appropriated by the devout imagination rather 
than by the exacting reason. As Dr. Brown says: 
“When we search the dim distances where imagination 
must serve in place of sight, we are still as true to the — 
total reality as when we hold to the nearer task with 
steady and downcast eyes.” 


LUTHER’S TRANSLATION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT DURING HIS 
WARTBURG EXILE 


By Proressor W. H. T. Dav, Department of Systematic Theology, Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 


I. THe Story 


SEVEN months of Luther’s exile at the Wartburg had 
passed. The first snow had fallen on the Thuringian 
mountains. The quiet and sleep of winter had de- 
scended on woods and meadows, and the environs of the 
famous castle hidden in the forest were wrapped in 
silence. Few travelers were on the roads at that sea- 
son of the year, and none called at the Wartburg except 
they had messages to deliver. It is at this time that we 
receive the first intimation from Luther that he is con- 
templating such an epochal undertaking as the transla- 
tion of the Bible into the German vernacular. 

Luther’s life at the place of refuge which kind friends 
had prepared for him was not that of a cowed fugitive, 
who is glad to have escaped his pursuers and to pur- 
chase his safety at the price of absolute silence. From 
his unknown hiding place Luther’s friends and enemies 
received repeated evidence that he was living and closely 
observing them. He still kept the presses busy with his 
powerful criticism of false teaching and wrong practice 
in the church. Even in his retirement no one attacked 
the outlawed friar with impunity. Nor would he allow 
his friends and followers to think that he had forsaken 
them and become a truant to their evangelical cause. 
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Sterling advice and comfort was conveyed to them at 
critical moments, in popular expositions of portions of 
Holy Writ and in many letters. But all these literary 
efforts Luther regarded as ephemeral; they were wrested 
from him by urgent needs of the hour. His heart 
longed for work of permanent value. He expressed the 
wish, “that there might be less writing [of treatises] and 
more reading and studying of the Holy Scriptures.” 
In the wintry solitude of his asylum he settled down for 
ten weeks to the work that he loved best, and that came 
to be regarded in the course of time as “his greatest 
literary feat”? (Hausrath). 

The following are the principal data which show the 
progress of Luther’s translation of the New Testament 
at the Wartburg. About the middle of December, 1521, 
he returns to Melanchthon a copy of the Greek New 
Testament,* which he had collated with his own copy of 
Erasmus’ edition of 1516. This copy was the Gerbelian 
recension—mostly a reprint of the Erasmian text— 
which Dr. Gerbel of Strasburg had sent him in the fall 
of 1521.’ 

On December 18 he writes to his friend John Lang 
at Erfurt: “I am about to give you the New Testament 
in German. Our men demand this of me. I hear that 
you are engaged in the same kind of work. Continue 
as you have begun.” Would to God that every town had 

_*Erlangen Briefwechsel, 3,255; St. Louis ed., XXIa, 369. 

? Koestlin, Martin Luther, 1,458; cf. Erl. Briefw., 3,241. 

* Lang had published a translation of Matthew in June, 1521, but it 
had not reached Luther in his retirement at the Wartburg. The title 
was: “Das heilig Euangelium Matthei aus Kriechser sprach, von bisweilen 
aus des hochgelerten hern Erasmi von Roterdam translacion yon durch den 
wirdigen doctoren Johannen Langiun von Erfurt Augustiner ordens yns 
deutsch gebracht, wilches tzu gottlicher ere beschirmung der warheit, von 
den warhafftigen christen, nutz vnd selickeit yres lebens tzu besserung. 
geschehen ist. Anno M. D. XXI. s. 1. [Erfurt].” The print comprised 
eleven folios in quarto. The preface is dated “on the Day of Saints Philip 


and James” (May 1), but the Epistle Dedicatory, addressed to “the Honor- 
able Herman Uomhof Captain at Erfurt,” bears the date, “on the eve of 
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its own translator [of the Bible], and that this Book 
would be on the lips, in the hands, before the eyes and 
ears, and in the hearts of all.” * When he wrote these 
words Luther had just returned from a secret conference 
with his friends at Wittenberg, and it is likely that the 
agitated state of affairs at that place, and in the church 
and commonwealth of Germany in general, had caused 
Luther’s friends to suggest to him that he give the 
people the Scriptures in their own tongue, for their 
proper enlightenment and indoctrination, and for regu- 
lating their judgment of the great changes which at 
that time were taking place. Ona later occasion Luther 
stated that Melanchthon had urged him to undertake 
this work.* 

On December 20 Luther writes to Link at Nurem- 
berg: “I am engaged in translating the Bible into 
German.” * ‘This seems to have been the original in- 
tention of Luther, viz., to translate the entire Bible. 
The disturbances which broke out at Wittenberg and 
caused Luther’s friends to summon him to return 
thwarted this purpose. 

In a letter to Amsdorf, dated January 18, 1522, 
Luther sends his congratulations to Carlstadt on the event 
of the latter’s marriage, and says: “Meanwhile I shall 
translate the Bible, although I have undertaken a work 
that exceeds my strength. I see now what translating 
means, and why it has not been attempted heretofore 
by anyone who was bold enough to publish his name. 
The Old Testament indeed I shall not be able to touch, 
St. John’s the Baptist.” In the preface Lang says: “If this publication will 
prove to be of benefit, as I hope it will, I am prepared to continue this work 
for the common welfare.” There is no evidence that Lang issued further 
translations. Luther?s translation superseded his efforts. 

‘Erl. Briefw., 3,256; St. L. ed., XV, 2,555. 

5 Farrago, p. 104: “Phil. Melanchthon cogit me ad N. T. versionem.” 


Cf. Tischreden, ed. Foerstemann und Bindseil, 4,709. 
‘rl. Briefw., 3,258; St. L. ed., XXIa, 372. 
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unless I have you with me and helping in the work. If 
a secret recess could be secured for me with one of you 
[at Wittenberg], I would promptly come and with your 
aid would translate the entire Bible from the beginning, 
and thus we should get a translation worthy of being 
read by Christians. For I am hoping that we shall 
give to our beloved Germany a better translation than 
the Latins have. It is a great and worthy undertaking, 
in which we should all engage, because it is a public en- 
terprise, and is to be a gift for the common welfare. 
Answer me what prospect there is [of realizing my plan 
of coming to Wittenberg in secret ].” * 

How seriously Luther was thinking of abandoning 
his hiding place in order to consult his friends on his 
translation of the New Testament is shown by a letter 
of the same date, addressed to Melanchthon: ‘Prepare 
a lodging for me; for the translation will make it urgent 
upon me to return to you; and pray the Lord that this 
may be done in accordance with His will. I wish to re- 
main in hiding as much as possible. Meanwhile I shall 
go on with what I have begun.” * On January 17 he in- 
forms Spalatin that he “is impatiently waiting for a 
Bible, for which he has pledged his word.” 'The remark 
is obscure; perhaps Luther wanted the particular Bible 
for purposes of comparison.’ 

Portions of his translation Luther sent from the 
Wartburg to Spalatin and Melanchthon. The latter— 
probably the best Greek scholar at that time in Germany 
—saw in this effort of Luther a promise of greater re- 
sults than from all his other writings. Luther had 
finished his translation of the New Testament at the 


"Erl. Briefw., 3,271; St. L. ed., XV, 2,559. 
5 Op. cit., 3,277; St. L. ed., XV, 2,605. 
° Op. cit., 3,287; St. L. ed., XV, 2,607. 
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end of February, and brought it with him when he re- 
turned to Wittenberg, on March 6, to help put down 
the iconoclastic riots that had broken out at that place. 
During the entire spring and summer his translation 
was carefully gone over with his colleagues, and on Sep- 
tember 21, 1522, Luther’s German New Testament was 
published. On the day before’ Luther writes to Spala- 
tin: “You now have copies of the whole New Testament 
for yourself and the Elector [Frederick of Saxony], all 
except the preface to Romans, which will be finished to- 
morrow. I am also sending a copy for the younger 
prince [Duke John Frederick], which you will give him 
for me, as Lucas and Christian * have suggested. I 
believe Wolfgang Stein * has already sent a copy for the 
elder prince.” * 

Luther’s New Testament was printed by Melchior 
Lotther of Wittenberg, who had three presses working 
incessantly during the latter part of September on this 
publication. The artistic lettering for the title page, 
which Buchwald has reproduced, was drawn by Lucas 
Cranach, who had also furnished a number of woodcuts 
for this first edition. The title page contained only 
these words: Das Newe Testament Deutzsch (The New 
Testament German). Neither the translator nor the 
printer was named. Luther remarked in the preface: 
_ “Tt would be right and meet that this book should go 
forth without any preface whatever, and under no man’s 
name, and should offer only its own name and language; 


Dr. Preserved Smith (Luther’s Correspondence, II, 140) has cor- 
rected De Wette’s error, who placed this letter, and hence the publication 
of the New Testament, in 1524. $a i 

1 Tucas Cranach, the painter, and his partner in the publication busi- 
ness, Christian Doering, the goldsmith, both of Wittenberg Z 

Duke John’s court chaplain at Weimar. 

8 rl. Briefw., 4, 4; St. L. ed., XXIa, 446; Smith, Luther’s Corresp., 
Bm Hektor Martin Luther. Ein Lebensbild fuer das deutsche Haus, 
2. Aufl. Leipzig und Berlin, 1914, p. 240. 
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but since by many a wild interpretation and preface the 
mind of Christians has become confused, so that the 
people no longer know what is the Gospel and what the 
Law, which is called the New and which the Old Testa- 
ment,” he tried to facilitate the common people’s under- 
standing of his translation by introductions to the indi- 
vidual books of the New Testament, and by marginal 
glosses. 

The first edition of Luther’s New Testament was 
unusually large, 5,000 copies, and the price was very 
high for those tinies, one and one-half gulden, equal to 
25 Mark German exchange before the war. Still this 
Septemberbibel, as the people called it, was sold out in 
three months. The publication was at once pirated by 
Basle printers. Copyright was an unknown thing in 
those days. In December Lotther issued a new edition, 
emendated in many places, for which also some of the 
woodcuts had been redrawn. Besides these two editions, 
there were printed at Wittenberg till 1534 seventeen 
editions of this Testament, and fifty-two editions were 
published at Basle, Augsburg, Nuremberg, Strasburg, 
and Zurich. In 1528 Eberlein von Guenzburg had 
written to “the Christians at Ulm”: “It would be a 
blessed thing if every Christian who is able to read would 
have a Bible in his home, and would read in it for a 
longer or shorter time every day, in order to direct his 
heart to God and regulate his conduct towards his neigh- 
bor, and if other books should as much as possibe lie idle. 
God grant that we may live to see that day.” The ful- 
filment of this pious wish was brought about by Luther’s 
New Testament. 

Even Luther’s enemies have gone on record testify- 
ing to the immense sensation caused by Luther’s Testa- 
ment. Cochlaeus, a dechant at Frankfort on the Main, — 
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and one of Luther’s worst calumniators, relates: 
“Luther’s New Testament was circulating in so many 
copies that even tailors and cobblers, yea, even women 
and other simple folk [sic], as many of them as had 
received this new Lutheran Gospel, read this book with 
the greatest avidity, if they could barely spell out the 
German words, and treated it as a fountain of all truth. 
Some of them carried the book with them all the time, 
concealing it in their bosom, and learned it by heart.” 
Luther’s most persistent and relentless enemy 
among the princes of Germany was Duke George the 
Bearded of Saxony. He seemed to sense the mysterious 
power that lies hidden in the pure, simple Word of God. 
Six weeks after the publication of Luther’s New Testa- 
ment at Wittenberg the Duke issued a strict order for 
its suppression. “It has been reported to us that the 
New Testament has now been translated into German 
at Wittenberg. It is generally believed that Luther is 
the author. The translation has been printed and pub- 
lished with special glosses in the margin, also with some 
scurrilous pictures in which his Papal Holiness is ridi- 
culed and travestied. It has been issued for the purpose 
of confirming Luther’s doctrine. Many of our subjects 
in our country and duchy, and elsewhere, have dared to 
purchase this New Testament, which was unnecessary, 
since there have been adequate translations both of the 
Old and of the New Testament previously. Now all 
this tends to rouse contempt and disobedience for his 
Papal Holiness, his Imperial Majesty, and for our own 
command, and is in no way to be tolerated.” The Duke 
orders every one of his subjects who has purchased a_ 
copy of Luther’s New Testament to deliver the same 
to the nearest ducal representative, and receive the 
money he had paid for it back. Four copies were deliv- 
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ered in the ducal residence, Leipsic. In latter years the 
Duke changed his mind about Luther’s translation, but 
not about Luther. He had read Luther’s translation, 
and remarked: “Would that the monk might render the 
entire Bible into German, and then go withersoever he 
might please,” which was the unreasonable Duke’s way 
of telling Luther to go to a warm place.” 


II. Quatity oF LUTHER’s TRANSLATION 


German translations of the Bible or of portions of it 
had indeed been in existence before Luther."* ‘They 
were all made from the faulty Latin Vulgate, often 
missed the real meaning of the original text most piti- 
fully, and spoke a crude, undeveloped German, which 
even the Germans of that age had difficulty in under- 
standing . If, as has been claimed, Luther used these 
earlier translations for his own work,” he can have de- 
rived little benefit from them; for even a cursory exam- 
ination will show the surpassing quality of Luther’s 
translation over any that had preceded him. But it is 
not likely that he used these earlier translations during 
his work at the Wartburg, for the simple reason that he 
did not have them at hand at his place of refuge, and 
besides, there was no time for painstaking collation, con- 
sidering the rapidity with which he worked. Hausrath 
figures out that Luther must have translated, on the ave- 
rage, six Greek pages a day. What a heroic piece of 
work Luther performed by his first translation of the 
New Testament is readily understood when it is borne 
in mind that he continued his laborious effort on the 


German Postils and kept up his large correspondence at 


* See Buchwald, loc. cit., p. 240 f. 
*See Kurtz, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, I, 805 f. 
See references in Kurtz, loc. cit. 
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the same time. Only Luther’s colossal capacity for 
work was equal to such a task. 

Luther had begun to dabble in Greek some eight 
years prior to the time when he essayed a translation of 
the New Testament. His serious and systematic study 
of this Bible language had hardly extended over more 
than four years prior to the Wartburg exile. Lang at 
Erfurt had been the first to give him aid in this study, 
and when Melanchthon came to Wittenberg in 1518 
Luther had taken up the study of Greek with consid- 
erable enthusiasm, as his correspondence during those 
years shows. Still, Luther’s qualification for rendering 
the New Testament into German has been questioned on 
the ground of his insufficient Greek training. The 
question is really fatuous, in view of the fact that Luther 
actually accomplished the translation for which he is 
said, often with a great deal of overwrought emphasis, 
to have been altogether unqualified. It reminds one of 
a scene in the life of Columbus. The learned Catholic 
divines of Salamanca had to their own satisfaction routed 
the bold navigator with their arguments that he could not 
possibly start out by his proposed route. No doubt, 
some of them contended, even after Columbus had re- 
turned from his voyage, that he never made it. What 
profit can there be in arguing the impossibility of a thing 
when the reality of its having been done confronts us? 

Luther’s translation is before the world; everybody 
who knows Greek can compare it with the original text. 
The Teplensian translation too, from which he is said to 
have borrowed considerably, can be looked into. In 
fact, all this has been done by competent scholars, and 
Luther’s translation has been pronounced a masterpiece. 
Not only does it reproduce the original text faithfully, 
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but it speaks also a good and correct German.” It is 
true that philological attainments in regard to the Bible 
languages have increased since Luther. Improvements 
of Luther’s translation have been suggested, but they 
do not affect any essential teaching of the Christian re- 
ligion. Bible commentators are still citing Luther’s 
rendering as an authority. In view of the fact that 
Luther began the study of the Bible languages so late 
in his life, and had to work with an inferior equipment as 
regards grammar, dictionaries, and concordances, it is 
really remarkable how exactly he hit upon the correct 
meaning of Scripture in his translation. “Taking a 
grand view of the contents and genius of the written 
Word of God,” says Koestlin, “no one has with the same 
success as Luther given to his nation the Bible in its 
vernacular and made it the nation’s own.” ” 

What seem lucky guesses in Luther’s translation are 
really evidences of his eminent internal fitness for the 
work. It has been pointed out that two factors co-oper- 
ated in Luther as in no one else to make him an efficient 
translator of the Bible. On the one hand, Luther had an 
open mind for both the majesty and the magnificent sim- 
plicity of the Divine Word, and by his habit of close and 
persistent reading had fully incorporated the Scriptures 
in his mind and memory; on the other hand, Luther had, 
by his natural disposition, his personal history during his 
childhood and youth, and his constant devotion to the 
needs of the common people, become exquisitely familiar 
with the spirit of the Germans and their peculiar manner 
of expressing sentiments, ideas, and concepts; he had a 
fine perception of these idiosyncrasies and cultivated 
them to the fullest extent himself. There was a real 

*See Dau, Luther Examined and Re-examined, ch. 21; Luther the 


Translator of the Bible, p. 160 ff. 
* Martin Luther. Sein Leben und seine Scriften, 5th ed., 1,459. 
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German speaking in his New Testament. Moses and the 
prophets, the Lord Jesus and His apostles,had in an ap- 
preciable manner become Germans, and were under- 
stood instinctively, so to speak, by Germans. 

For the purpose of his translation Luther has made 
a special study of the popular diction and phraseology of 
the Germans; the results are seen in his first German 
New Testament. He had adopted the rule, he relates, 
not to let the foreign language from which he was trans- 
lating tell him how to speak German, but to watch the 
mouth and lips of the mother at home, of the children at 
play in the streets, of the peasants in the market-place. 
Not infrequently Luther has, for this reason, intention- 
ally sacrificed literal exactness in his translation; he 
gives the Greek thought occasionally a different turn, 
more congenial to a German ear, and inserts little ex- 
pletives which the popular speech of Germans favors. 
For instance, Luther feels that the cordiality of the Ger- 
man speech demands that an audience (as in Acts 2: 14; 
22: 1; Gal. 1: 11; 4: 12), should be addressed, not, “Men 
and brethen,” but, Ihr Maenner, lieben Brueder (Men, 
dear brethren). 

Dogmatic bias accounts for some of the exceptions 
that were early taken to Luther’s renderings. In Luke 
1:28 Luther had rendered the angel’s greeting to Mary, 
Du Holdselig, that is, “Thou gracious one,” or “well-fav- 
ored one.” It was claimed that the rendering should 
have been, “Thou who art full of grace,” to support the 
teaching that Mary is a dispenser, or the chief dispenser, 
of divine grace. The Baptist’s call in Matthew 3:2 was 
rendered by Luther, Tut Busse, that is, “Repent.” It 
was claimed that the rendering should have been, “Do 
penance.” Luther had rendered Acts 19:18, Und ver- 
kuendigten, was sie ausgerichtet hatten, that is, “They 
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reported what they had accomplished.” ‘This text had 
been regarded as a stronghold for the medieval doctrine 
of confession, especially for that part of it which makes 
satisfaction by works of penance a part of confession. 
It was claimed that the text should have been rendered, 
“They declare their deeds,” that is, the works which they 
had performed by order of their confessors. ‘Luther’s 
rendering of Romans 4:15 was, Das Gesetz richtet nur 
Zorn an, that is, “The law worketh only wrath,’’ or 
“nothing but wrath,” namely, when applied to the un- 
converted. Objection was raised to the insertion of the 
word “only” in this text, because this translation was 
held to invalidate (as indeed it did) the teaching, that 
man can by his own natural powers make himself love 
the law of God. 

Still more vigorous objection was raised to a similar 
insertion in Romans 8:28, which Luther translates, So 
halten wir es nun, dass der Mensch gerecht werde ohne 
des Gesetzes Werk’, allein durch den Glauben, that is, 
“We conclude, therefore, that a man is justified without 
the deeds of the Law, by faith alone.” The insertion of 
the word “alone” in this text was offensive to those who 
believe that justification is by faith plus works. This ob- 
jection was not quite fair to Luther, because German 
translations of this text prior to Luther’s contained the 
same insertion. But Luther deserves to be heard him- 
self in defense of his translation of this text: 


I knew full well that in the Latin and Greek texts of Rom. 
3, 28 the word solum [alone] does not occur, and there was no 
need of the papists teaching me that. True, these four letters 
sola, at which the dunces stare as a cow at a new barn-door, are 
not in the text. But they do not see that they express the mean- 
ing of the text, and they must be inserted if we wish to clearly 
and forcibly translate the text. When I undertook to translate 
the Bible into German, my aim was to speak German, not Latin, 
or Greek. Now, it is a peculiarity of our German language, 
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whenever a statement is made regarding two things, one of which 
is affirmed while the other is negatived, to add the word solwm, 
‘alone,’ to the word ‘not’ or ‘none.’ _As, for instance: The peas- 
ant brings only grain, and no money; or, So far I have only 
eaten, and not drunk; or, Have you only written, and not read 
what you have written? Innumerable instances of this kind 
could be cited from daily usage. While the Latin or the Greek 
language does not do this, the German has this peculiarity that 
in all statements of this kind it adds the word ‘only’ [or ‘alone’], 
in order to express the negation completely and clearly. For, 
though I may say: The peasant brings grain and no money, 
still the expression ‘no money’ is not as perfect and plain as 
when I say: The peasant brings grain only, and no money. 
Thus the word ‘alone’ or ‘only’ helps the word ‘no’ to become a 
complete, clear German statement. When you wish to speak 
German, you must not consult the letters in the Latin language, 
as these dunces are doing, but you must inquire of a mother how 
she talks to her children, of the children how they talk to each 
other on the street, of the common people on the market-place. 
Watch them how they frame their speech, and make your trans- 
lation accordingly, and they will understand it and know that 
some one is speaking German to them. For instance, Christ 
says [in the Vulgate translation]: Ex abundantia cordis os 
loquitur. If I were to follow my critics, I would have to spell 
out these words and translate: ‘Aus dem Ueberfluss des Herzens 
redet der Mund.’ Tell me, would that be German? What Ger- 
man would understand that? What sort of a thing is ‘abun- 
dance of heart [Ueberfiuss des Herzens]’? No German person 
could explain that, unless he were to say that, possibly, the per- 
son had enlargement of the heart, or too much heart. And that 
would not be the correct meaning. ‘Ueberfluss des Herzens’ is 
not German, as little as it is German to say ‘Ueberfluss des 
Hauses [abundance of hwouse]’, ‘Ueberfluss des Kachelofens 
[abundance of the tile-oven]’, ‘Ueberfluss der Bank [abundance 
of bench]’. This is the way the mother speaks to her children 
and the common people to one another: ‘Was das Herz voll ist, 
des gehet der Mund ueber.” That is the way to speak good 
German. ‘That is what I have endeavored to do, but I did not 
succeed nor achieve my aim in all instances. Latin terms are 


| 2” The literal English rendering of this would be: “What the heart 
is full of wells up at the mouth.” Indeed, this would not be an elegant 
English expression, but in German it sounds well. 
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exceedingly great hindrances to one who wishes to talk good 
German." 
Luther in this passage applies some harsh titles to 


those who found fault with his rendering, because he 
knew the true reason of their faultfinding and resented 
the ridicule that had been unjustly heaped upon his 
translation in order to discredit it with the common peo- 
ple. In his insistence, however, on the principle that 
a translation must reproduce, not so much the words, as 
rather the exact thought of a language, that idiomatic 
utterances of one language must be replaced by similar 
utterances in the other, and that the genius of both the 
language from which and the one into which the trans- 
lation is made must be observed by the translator, Luther 
has every rhetoric and grammar on his side. 

Some exact renderings were adopted by Luther ten- 
tatively in a few, but not in all, places where:he might 
have employed them. German Christians have become 
familiar with these terms through the influence of the 
language of their Bible. For instance, Luther uses the 
term erbauen (to edify) in its ethico-religious meaning 
in some places, while he renders the same Greek word in 
other places by the less adequate but more readily under- 
stood term bessern (to improve.) On the other hand, 
Luther’s expressions have in a number of instances be- 
come unintelligible to modern Germans, because of the 
evolution through which the German as well as every 
other living language is constantly passing, and which 
causes new terms to arise while others become obsolete. 
For instance, in 1 Timothy 6:4, where the original text 
speaks of men that are sick, Luther renders seuchtig, 
that is, diseased; but he was reluctant to employ the op- 
posite of this Greek term, which is applied to words and 


™St. L. ed., XIX, 974; cf. Erl. ed., 65,104 ff.; 37,254 ff. 
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doctrines in Titus 2:1,8, and instead of using the word 
gesund (sound) in these texts he used the word heilsam 
(salutary). The indignant question of the disciples at 
the unction of Jesus, why the precious material was used 
in such a wasteful manner, Luther rendered, Wozu 
dieser Unrath? (Why this mess?). He said himself that 
the real meaning of the words would be, “No; it is a pity 
to waste the ointment thus,” or literally rendered, ‘““Why 
has this loss of the ointment happened?” But the ren- 
dering which Luther adopted is not readily understood 
in Luther’s sense by modern Germans. 

An interesting instance showing that Luther tried 
to adapt his translation to the growing Christian know- 
ledge and consciousness of his readers is his rendering 
of such passages as Matthew 3:2; 4:17; Mark 1:15, 
where he first rendered the Greek Meravocire by Bessert 
euch (Mend your ways), in order that these texts might 
not be understood as referring to the satisfactions and 
penances which the church imposed in the confessional. 
Later, when the people through his teachings had ob- 
tained the correct understanding of confession and re- 
pentance, he changed the rendering to “Repent,” which 
is the correct rendering and which he had favored at first. 
But for the Greek term é«xAyoia, as the designation of the 
society of the believers in Christ, Luther has in all edi- 
tions of the New Testament invariably used the term 
Gemeinde (congregation) in preference to the word 
Kirche (church.) 

German was spoken in a number of dialects in 
Luther’s day, even as it is to-day. In determining upon 
the particular form of German which he would use for his 
translation of the Bible, Luther made a decision of far- 
reaching importance. True this question had confront- 
ed him already at the time of his earlier publications, but 
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in the instance of his German New Testament, he felt 
the seriousness of the choice more keenly. He chose that 
form of German which was the leading literary lan- 
guage and the language of cultured Germans in his day. 
And this form of the German language has been raised 
to its greatest perfection by Luther’s translation of the 
Bible. In his Table Talk Luther says: 


I speak in accordance with the Saxon chancellery, which is 
followed by all the princes of Germany. All imperial cities, 
all princely courts write the language of our prince, that is, 
the Saxon. Emperor Maximilian and Elector Frederick have 
fused the German dialects in the Roman empire into one lan- 


guage. 

Koestlin says that the formation of this official lan- 
guage used by princes and cities had begun at an early 
date. ‘This formation was influenced by the Bavarian- 
Austrian dialect, but the principal elements in it were the 
dialect of Upper Saxony and Misnia. Old law books 
written in these dialects were still in use in Luther’s 
day. This dialect seems to Luther best adapted to con- 
nect Upper with Lower Germany. Of the language of 
Upper Germany Luther says that it favors very broad 
vowels and harsh consonants, while Saxons speak with 
their lips almost closed, thus producing the finest spoken 
German. In the dialects of Lower Germany Luther 
thought he detected a certain softness. The Saxon was 
to him a happy mean between the two; he proposed to 
make it the normal German language by his translation 
of the Bible. 

But the official Saxon style was a most cumbersome, 
awkward, and lumbering affair. Official documents of 
the age of the Reformation exhibit this style with its fear- 
fully involved clauses. Koestlin has rightly called it an 
odd conglomeration of barbarism and false art. If Lu- 
ther had followed the construction of clauses, the syntax, 
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and rhetoric of the Saxon chancellery, he would never 
have achieved a popular German. What he adopted 
was only the sounds and the terms of this language. 
His natural taste and good sense kept him from imita- 
ting the labored clauses of Saxon officials. He spoke and 
wrote in an easily intelligible, popular style, and favored 
short, terse words, and a lucid construction of his clauses. 


IlI. Vatuations oF LutTHer’s TRANSLATION 


Illustrious men have traced the greatness of Luther’s 
influence on his own and the subsequent centuries to his 
translation of the Bible into German.” To cite a few of 
their opinions, David Fr. Strauss says: “Opinions may 
differ on the meaning of the term classic. I take it to 
mean a writer in whose works the innermost characteris- 
tic of a people has been given full expression, and that, in 
a form which is determining and attractive to all, if it 
is not the model form for all times. Such authors the 
German people can have lacked least in that century in 
which it achieved its greatest national deed, the Reform- 
ation, and such authors would have to be called the first 
among our classics, even if they had not written a single 
word in German. In this respect Luther takes the lead 
of all the rest. He too made frequent use of the Latin 
language, but his translation of the Bible, his hymns, his 
catechisms, his sermons are so German that they have 
laid the foundation for our entire German language and 
literature.” * 

Rudolf von Raumer: “A man like Luther would 
have produced extraordinary effects under any circum- 
stances. But the singular position which he occupies 


22See F. H. Eickhoff, Doctor Martin Luther. Hundert Stimmen nam- 
hafter Maenner aus vier Jahrhunderten weber seine Person und sein Werk. 


Guetersloh, 1872. 
2 Vorrede zu Huttens Gespraechen, p. VI. 
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in German history could have been attained by him only 
among a people whose language and thought had for 
centuries become permeated with Christian ideas. Lu- 
ther’s translation of the Bible into German is a trans- 
lation from one Christian language into another. He 
finds all essential expressions for the Christian faith 
ready at hand in his mother tongue, into which a vast 
number of Biblical terms and thoughts had become in- 
corporated for centuries. Accordingly, he is working 
with a most welcome material. Add to this the most in- 
timate spiritual kinship of the translator with his origi- 
nal, a most ardent and enthusiastic perception of its 
glory, and a mastery in handling the language-material 
at hand such as had never been witnessed before, and 
there had to come forth a work the like of which no Euro- 
pean literature possesses. It was Luther’s translation 
of the Bible. It is the crowning effort of all attempts to 
clothe Christianity in a German garb. What five cen- 
turies—from the seventh to the eleventh—had produced 
in this respect is the soil from which Luther’s transla- 
tion of the Bible sprang. For those centuries prepared 
the greater part of the language-material with which 
Luther worked. However, in still another respect they 
are the foundation of Luther’s unheard of activity. 
Only a people that had been conversant for more than 
five hundred years with the fundamental concepts of 
Christianity, and that could at every point connect the 
purer truth with its fragmentary and partial knowledge, 
was in a position to accept with such rapidity and so 
comprehensively what Luther offered. Thus Luther’s 
Bible became by far the best read book of the German 
people, the kernel and foundation of the entire German 
literature.” * 


* Die Hinwirkung des Christentums auf die althochdeutsche Sprache, 
1845., p. 417 ff. 
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J. W. Schaefer: ‘Aside from his reformatory work, 
Luther appears as a transforming and creative genius 
also in regard to language. His style reflects his en- 
thusiasm and his forceful will, and is at the same time 
clear and cordial. Whether he goes to war against his op- 
ponents in his polemical writings and urges reforms, or 
whether he lays hold of the religious sentiment with fiery 
eloquence, or simply presents religious doctrines in his 
expository writings and catechisms; or whether he re- 
proves and admonishes and speaks the language of love 
and consolation in his letters; there is seen in all these 
efforts the same simple force and fullness of popular ex- 
pression, couched at times in blunt terms, the same rhe- 
torical skill, the same depth of sentiment. These 
characteristics are seen in their most beautiful form in 
his translation of the Bible. This work has exerted a 
great influence on the entire literature and, in particular, 
on the development of the German language, because 
it became the basis for New High German.” * 

Heinrich Laube: “The real flowering period of 
German nationalism dates from the time of Luther. 
Luther’s importance is not fully described by saying that 
he opposed the Roman Catholic Church. If the world 
into which Luther was born was to be thoroughly trans- 
formed, a new language had to be created. This lan- 
guage Luther created in New High German, which is 
even to-day the German that forms the basis of our every 
expression. The component parts of the New High 
German language lay ready at hand; anyone could put 
them together; but only one man had the unerring per- 
ception, the quick and firm hand for doing it, and that 
one man was Luther. How grand, how genial is the 
thought to make this bold attempt of forming a new 


2% Grundriss der Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 9, aufl., 1862., 
p. 55 f. 
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language by means of the Bible, the most critical matter 
in that inquiring age. Proof was demanded that any- 
one had a right to lay his profane hand on the Bible 
without asking permission; instead of the proof Luther 
gave to his people the deed—a German Bible, out of 
which the proof leaped forth like a hurricane and swept 
through the world on its purifying and destroying mis- 
sion. The Bible is the literary centre of the new era; 
it was also the centre of Luther’s reformatory enterprise. 
And thus there occurs here that rare moment in history, 
when a product of literature embodies directly, instan- 
taneously, and forever the entire weal and woe of a de- 
cisive epoch in the world’s history.” * 

Rudolph Stier: “Three hundred years ago God 
raised up Dr. M. Luther to become the translator of the 
Bible among the German people. 1. In a work of such 
importance for the kingdom of God the divine Provi- 
dence is peculiarly manifested; accordingly, the time for 
it having arrived, Luther’s translation of the Bible was 
owing to a special divine purpose for the revelation of 
the Word of God in the German language. From this 
purpose there issued Luther’s call to his work, Luther’s 
plenary and strong faith with which he accepted the call, 
and the extraordinary divine assistance that he received 
for his translation of the Bible into German. 2. On the 
basis of a childlike faith and humble reverence for the 
Word of the Holy Spirit, Luther had obtained a pro- 
found insight both into the doctrinal system of the Holy 
Scriptures viewed as a whole, and into its peculiar 
thought and diction. 8. To this qualification there was 
added, under the blessing of God and the cooperation 
of godly and learned men, such a knowledge of the 
original Bible languages that Luther was enabled to fur- 


* Deutsche Literaturgeschichte, Part I, p. 201. 
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nish a translation, sufficient for a long time to come 
‘from the best philological workshop of his day.’ *" 
4. Finally — and this is a significant and decisive, and 
hence, the chief point in a translation — Luther’s divine 
call as a translator became apparent when the Holy 
Spirit, the Teacher of languages and tongues, opened up 
to Luther the German language, which at that time was 
still unformed, and did so from the domain of practical 
life in which all the roots and seeds for the formation of 
a language lie imbedded. The event thus produced is 
without a parallel in the history of the development of 
the world: out of the spirit of the language of Scripture 
there was formed through Luther’s mouth a language 
which in quality not only surpassed the age in which it 
was formed, but also is to remain for all time still to come 
the foundation hallowed by God, and the basic form of 
the German language when it is used to speak of divine 
matters. 5. Consequently, Luther’s translation, viewed 
as a whole, is to serve for all time, and must not be forced 
out of its position by an evolution that is foreign to its 
origin. In Luther’s translation we should rather recog- 
nize the German people’s Bible as in a singular sense a 
gift of God.” 

Many similar expressions of opinion and encomiums 
could be added to the foregoing. They deal, nearly all, 
with the more distant and ultimate effects of Luther’s 
translation of the Bible on others. An unmistakable 
effect, however, was produced in Luther himself by his 
work on the Bible, and nearly all his biographers have 
taken note of it: In those weeks at the Wartburg during 
which he was engaged almost exclusively on the transla- _ 
Eo isedicng weber “tie Tlie gota sbaraatieey, ike Giescersund 
Luecke, Zeitschrift fuer gebildete Christen der ev. Kirche, 1823-4, Nrs. 3-4. 


23 Altes und Neues in deutscher Bibel, Basel, 1828. Pf. III and IV. 
Darf Luthers deutsche Bibel unberichtigt bleiben? Halle, 1836, p. 6 f. 
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tion of the New Testament his own heart of faith became 
perceptibly strengthened and still more firmly rooted 
and grounded in the Word of God. When he entered 
the castle in May, 1521, his mind was still ruminating on 
legends of the Virgin Mary; when he left it in March, 
1522, he was determined to sweep aside every remnant of 
tradition that has no basis in Scripture. During his 
translation of the New Testament he obtained a clear 
and consummate perception of the difference between 
the Word of God and human additions to the same. He 
had done forever with Mariolatry and legends of the 
saints. Also mystical views, such as he had entertained 
in his monk’s cell, receded to the background. After his 
return to Wittenberg he wrote no more tracts in the 
style of Tauler. He had thoroughly understood the un- 
reliability of religious raptures, and took no further 
stock in them. 

Henceforth he knew that only the Word of God 
could supply to him that firm hold which he needed. 
Believing the Word of God, he knew himself secure; for 
in this attitude he knew God to be his Friend, not his 
Judge. He prayed for only one grace more, viz., that his 
heart might become ever more established in the Word of 
Truth, that God might keep him from unbelief, and 
strengthen his faith. Thus the Luther that came back to 
Wittenberg brought to his colleagues the Word of God 
not only in his hands but also more firmly and ge 
hensively embraced in his heart. 


THE EARLIER STAGES OF AUGUSTINE 
By E. G. Sruter, Ph. D., of New York University 


“ PaGAN-CHRISTIAN,” “a pagan world,” “a Christian 
world,” “Greco-Roman civilization,” “the reaction 
under Julian”’— and many large and comprehensive 
terms are often uttered by men in academic chairs, in 
pulpits, in manuals, and elsewhere, and very often with- 
out any firm grasp on the infinite and elusive mass of 
concrete facts, forces or trends hidden under or meant 
by those large and sweeping expressions. For any sur- 
vey of The Contact and Conflict of Classic Paganism 
with Christianity, Augustine of Tagaste may well be 
selected not only as one of the great figures in the entire 
movement of European and Christian history, but as 
that personality (typical of many others) which passed 
through almost every spiritual influence or aspiration 
then rife in the Western Empire. His life and extraor- 
dinary career coincide also with the irresistible disintegra- 
tion of that empire; for, born before the Emperor 
Julian’s public apostasy, he was a contemporary of the 
Gothic times of Alaric, and breathed his last as the 
Vandals were surging around the walls of his own epis- 
copal town of Hippo, in August, 430 B. c." 


99 «6 


+A recent book on Augustine is one by a former Roman Catholic priest, 
Joseph McCabe, published in 1902, when the author was thirty-five years 
old, Augustine and his Times, dedicated to Leslie Stephen, a book with the 
hall mark of positivism everywhere in evidence, designed (p. 18) to be a 
“ psychological story,” which the youthful ex-priest confidently believes will 
adequately explain the religious and personal life history of Augustine. In — 
the latter‘s earnest seeking after God, McCabe sees merely a “Sisyphean 
task” (p. 67). Our psychological analyst, very modestly, will tell us others 
what part of the Confessions to accept and what to reject. _Evidently he 
has been intellectually irritated by much of what he read in Augustine. 
This work, however, is abundantly characterized by some of McCabe’s own 
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To specify our present design: It is not to consider 
that Augustine of Tagaste, who for a long period domi- 
nated Christian theology, but the seeker after God in 
his earlier stages, mainly in his pre-baptismal period. 
Nor shall we dwell much on his Manichzan period. It 
is the brilliant and gifted rhetor, pupil of Cicero, admirer 
of Plotinus, possessed of a rare ingentwm, in which in- 
tense emotions were curiously coupled with, nay fused 
with, the keenest dialectical faculty and a rare endow- 
ment for trenchant and exhaustive analysis — it is this 
Roman of Africa, we say, who, beginning in the subsidi- 
ary profession of grammaticus at Tagaste, then became 
rhetor at Carthage, and then practiced his profession at 
Rome and at Milan, and who at one time entertained 
fond hopes of marrying a well-dowered spouse and be- 
ing appointed governor of a province in the Occidens of 
the Empire. Symmachus at Rome did not draw him 
into the cult of the Old Believers, nor can we say that 
Ambrose at Milan really caused his final and definite 
acceptance of Christ and Christianity. But I must not 
anticipate his own delineation, his own, for really there 
is no other. 

The aim of the present study is, to sketch this 
extraordinary man in that part of his striving and career 
in which his pre-Scriptural history is revealed to us, to- 
gether with his equipment and perspective, nay, his very 
consciousness, during that period. I shall not even re- 
trace all the main data of his life from his birth, Novem- 
ber 13, 354 A. D., to Easter, 387, when he was baptized at 
confessions: “Be it God or Nature or the World-Soul, that grows through 
the Ages, that inspires those views of man’s life which we [i. e., the fervid 
and cocksure agnostics] call religions [note the plural], this much is 
certain, they improve from age to age” (p. 99). I close the notice of this 
book with this modest pronouncement: “Now we are all Epicureans; only 
some of us [the Christians, I suppose] trust to extend our Epicureanism 


into a coming life as well as this” (p. 130). The former priest’s sympathies 
are not merely positivistic, but frankly propagan. 
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Milan. Nor shall I dwell on the ingeniwm of his father 
Patricius, who died in 870-71 in Tagaste, whose influence 
upon young Augustine seems to have been nil, or describe 
his mother Monica, whose maternal and spiritual affec- 
tion and aspiration the wonderful pen of her great son 
has fixed, aere perennius, for us and for all time. Now 
what were his culture and his ideals in his earlier life? 
We must not forget, that his Confessions were written 
at a period much more mature, when Christian faith had 
long been sovereign in his soul, when to his severe spir- 
itual standards and vision much of his earlier life was 
rated as mere apples of Sodom. But there is no Min- 
erva-process of sudden and unheralded consummation 
and completeness in the life history even of the most un- 
common souls. With the grammaticus’ he was a pupil 
of excellent promise; the wanderings of Aeneas, the sor- 
rows of Dido, the Wooden Horse before Troy, the 
Shadow of Creiisa, deeply absorbed him; Vergil, in a 
word, loomed. large then. Even then the gifted boy 
formed the habit of self-communion and introspection, 
of measuring his inner being, its powers and its limita- 
tions; he realized even then how little, in the tasks of 
acquisition, fear achieved, how much the genuine desire 
to know. Greek he keenly disliked; it was so utterly 
un-related to his own Latin speech, and further it was 
so difficult, this lexical bitterness outweighing all the 
charms of the Greek legends.’ He failed not to learn 
of the amours of Zeus, thunder-god though he be.* 

At sixteen he returned home from the grammaticus 


2 Which was not the elementary course in language and letters. Confes- 
siones, I; 20. 

Phagebat ; hace Homerus, et humana ad deos transferebat: divina 
mallem ad nos (Conf., I, 25) — really a reminiscence from Cicero, Tusculan 
Disputat., I, 65. One of their chief tasks was to furnish a prose paraphrase 
of Vergil. 
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school at Madaura, and for a whole year remained at 
home in Tagaste; his folk accumulating and saving, 
that he, in the regular progression of work then estab- 
lished, might take up work with a rhetor in the capital of 
the Province, Carthage. Of his lapses, temptations, and 
illicit association there with a regular mistress he has 
told all, also of his passion for the theater. His interest 
in Christianity or Christian worship then was of the 
slightest. Soon he fell under the influence of the Mani- 
chzean cult, whose founder, Mani of Persia, was reported 
a newer and greater redeemer, the Paraclete indeed, 
promised in John 14:16. This sect also had a kind of 
baptism, a kind of Eucharist, and a kind of Good Friday 
to celebrate the crucifixion of Mani (victim of Parsee 
priests, 276-277 a. D.) ; also there was in the system a 
Judgment and a Purgatory. In the life of the young asp- 
irant for fame and secular distinction, there was always 
also a curious counterpoise; I mean a strong and deep 
yearning for an intellectual, rather, spiritual fundament 
of life and hope, and all this, curiously enough, while he 
was firmly held in the bonds of sexual passion. In the 
Manichean cult and doctrine the definiteness and certi- 
tude of the two great and dominant forces, Light and 
Darkness, impressed him profoundly — these, too, as 
personal beings, but essentially material. Or in this 
wise: Earth and Air; while Light was the good prin- 
ciple — physical force too — and, for the Supreme Be- 
ing, limited and devoid of two very essential properties, 
ubiquity and omnipotence.” As for the Manichzans’ 
claim, that the New Testament was falsified by fusing 
with the Jewish Law, this was merely a reassertion. of 
one of the theses in Marcion’s Gnosticism. 

But let us turn to the deeper trend of his inner his- 


5 Conf., V, 20. 
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tory. The regular course under the rhetor, after the 
progymnasmata and suasoriae, took up, quite solidly, 
the special study of argumentation, and, as a very essen- 
tial propedeutic of this, philosophy —a survey of the 
great schools, logic, ethics; all this generally began with 
the famous hortatory discourse of Cicero, the Hortensius, 
now lost.* Augustine was then in his nineteenth year 
(373 A. D.), and already the father of the infant called 
by him Adeodotus. As Luther dated the initial point 
of his greater life history from the discovery of the 
chained Vulgate Bible at Erfurt, so Augustine always 
rated the influence of the Hortensius as paramount, deci- 
sive, tremendous. The transcendental life of the blessed, 
Cicero had there said, was certain not to have courts, or 
litigation or any contention, but the highest attainments 
of the soul would there be realized as well as its deepest 
satisfaction in knowledge and insight. But we must let 
Augustine tell of his experience in his soul history. 

I had reached [in the regular course] a certain work of a 
certain Cicero, whose tongue pretty nearly every one admires— 
not so his inner personality. * * * That book indeed 
changed the trend of my emotions. * * * Cheapened sud- 
denly for me was all futile hope, and I craved the immortality of 
Wisdom with an incredible glow of my heart, and I began to 
rise in order to return to Thee. For not to sharpen my tongue 
—a thing which I seemed to be purchasing with the fees furnished 


by my mother—when I was in my nineteenth year, my father 
having died two years before * * *. 


God and the soul even then seem to have been the 
chief objects of the new powers that were so deeply 
stirred within him. At this point we must note two 
things. Apart from Monica’s sacrifices to make possible 
his professional training, to become a rhetor, there was 

*It seems to have been really a cyclopedic treatise. There are some 


ninety citations in Baiter’s edition, and the most substantial ones are found 
in the works of Augustine himself. 
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also a townsman of young Augustine, Romanianus of 
Tagaste, a man of abundant wealth,’ (not a member of 
the Christian church even in 887 A. D.) whose son Licen- 
tius some eleven to twelve years later was committed to 
the care and training of the accomplished rhetor Augus- 
tine. 


You took me up, when I was a poor young fellow going on 
to study away from home and sustained me with home and 
allowance, and, what is more, with cordial good-will. You, 
when I had lost my father, consoled me with friendship, en- 
livened me with cheer, aided me with material resources. You, 
in our very town, through favor and intimacy, nay through 
sharing your own home with me, made me almost as. distinguished 
as you were, and put me in the front rank [ Acad., II, 3]. 


So, too, at Carthage, and this benefactor did not with- 
draw his countenance when Augustine, rather impetu- 
ously and suddenly, later on, determined to leave the 
province and establish himself as a professor in Rome 
itself. ‘This is one matter worthy of our careful atten- 
tion. The other, I believe, is this: I doubt whether 
Cicero’s Hortensius did make or create that trend in the 
future rhetor, which in time dominated and determined 
an extraordinary career; the disposition and deep endow- 
ment was in the youth before. Thousands had read the 
Hortensius before him, but here was that deeper affinity, 
which atavism and other similar modern conveniences 
cannot explain at all, with all their self-sufficiency and 
confident pretensions. | 

As for the Bible, it impressed Augustine then as 
plain and poor and unworthy of comparison with Cicero. 
He competed successfully for public prizes and wreaths, 
some of these efforts being in verse and delivered in the 
largest auditorium of that provincial capital, the theater 
of Carthage, when the victor’s crown was bestowed by 


"Contra Academicos, I, 1. 
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the proconsul in person.’ At this time, when he had 
already opened his own school, he was for a time under 
the ban of astrological beliefs, as though men’s actions 
were determined by the planets. It was a common prac- 
tice, also, to use a line of Vergil selected by luck or by lot, 
as an oracle for the guidance of life. After Augustine 
had for some years conducted his own school of eloquence 
at Carthage, he was fascinated by the reputation of 
Hierius, a Greek rhetor who came from Syria (Antioch, 
no doubt) to Rome and there through the Latin tongue 
had gained no smaller fame. It was to him that Augus- 
tine dedicated his treatise, De Pulcro et Apto, and, of 
course, he sent a copy to Hierius in Rome; little doubt he 
sought a stepping-stone to go to the capital himself and 
set up a school there. That monograph was his first pro- 
duction, and he loved it as authors and other fathers love 
their first born. By himself, also, he traversed the entire 
cycle of the so-called liberal arts.*° Alone, also, he 
studied the Ten Categories of Aristotle, and was de- 
lighted to realize that he mastered them quite as com- 
pletely as those did who learned them from an expert 
teacher.** Mere thorns and thistles as yet, in his seeking 
after God. And this central theme, we begin to see, was 
not due to any speculative ambition, but he was indeed 
possessed by a consuming desire to gain a more than 
academic, a personal, positive, living, enduring relation 
to God, a striving in which Soul and God were conceived 
as correlatives, as the great subject and object, in verity, 
the two transcendent and sovereign concerns. 

* Conf., III, 9; IV, 5. 

*Cicero De Oratore, III, 58: Quod ego aptum et congruens nomino. 
Orator, 70: Quid deceat, videre; rpéov appellant hoc Graeci; nos dicamus 
sane decorum. Quintilian, XI, 1: Ut dicamus apte. Cf. Aristotle, Rhet., 
III, 7. 


2” Conf., IV, 23, 30. 
4 Conf., IV, 28. 
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He sailed for Italy, deeply grieving for his mother 
who, widow as she was, now felt more bereaved than 
ever. At Rome (as yet associating privately with Mani- 
cheans there) he expected to find the established de- 
meanor of classes in the rhetors’ schools more decorous 
and sedate than at Carthage. Still there were drawbacks, 
pupils having a way of leaving a school without paying 
their fee. Now Augustine at this juncture was favored 
with a rare piece of preferment. An official or munici- 
pal rhetor was sought for Milan,” then the real capital 
at least of Occidens. Symmachus himself, after the 
death of Pratextatus, the acknowledged head among the 
Old Believers, then praefectus wrbi, nominated Augus- 
tine for this post, and the rhetor was allowed state trans- 
portation. All this was late in 384 a.p. On New Year’s 
day, before the consul Bauto, at Milan, the new profes- 
sor delivered eulogy and thanks for the appointment. In 
his distinguished position Augustine came in contact with 
the elite of that great city as well as courtiers and heads 
of the bureaucracy. 

He looked up, or called upon the Christian bishop of 
Milan, Ambrose,” but his interest then was mainly tech- 
nical and rhetorical ; he desired to study the bishop’s mode 
of homiletic delivery, being indifferent as yet, to the con- 
tents of those sermons. His impression was, that in 
oratory Ambrose was inferior to the Manichzan Faustus 
at Carthage, but gradually the spiritual import of the 
sermons began to find an opening in the soul of Augus- 
tine. He began to apply the skeptical principles of the 
academic school of Greek philosophy to the system of 
Mani, emancipating himself from it in the process; and 
sight! cies Gee Wignke Ende is Cu Gites Rone Conca el 


Carthage, Antioch and Alexandria, Treves, Milan, Capua. 
* Conf. V, 23. ; isi 
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there were other philosophies which he began to prefer to 
the pseudo-gospel of Mani. He was weary in mind and 
spirit. At this stage he became a catechumen of the 
Christian church. He was weary, too, of his profession; 
weary, also, and ill at ease about living with a mistress, 
out of wedlock. He himself reckoned this period of 
searching and unrest from his nineteenth year, some 
eleven years before. His forenoons he had to spend with 
his classes, and the mere consumption of physical effort 
with throat and chest was beginning to tell. He had to 
court influential patrons whose support he might need in 
case he sought a final appointment as provincial gover- 
nor.” He distrusted his powers of continence. As to 
making philosophy the chief aim of his further life, his 
friend Alypius insisted that Augustine could not succeed 
in such a plan amid the manifold obligations of the con- 
jugal state. His mother, Monica, now presiding over his 
household, urged him to marry, and then, through bap- 
tism, cleanse himself from all the stains of the past.” 
His mistress of many years had returned to Africa, but 
Augustine had established another concubine, while hav- 
ing son and mother in the same household. 

He was much engaged in fathoming the cause of evil 
(or sin). There was the fear of death and of the judg- 
ment to come. He began to read some Neoplatonic 
books, Plotinus, probably, and Porphyry, in a Latin 
version, but he found not there anything resembling the 


Incarnation of the Word, as in John 1: 1. His earnest 


study of the Scriptures came somewhat later. As yet 
he had conceived of Jesus chiefly as a great and incom- 


% Quibus tamen philosophis, quod sine nomine salutari Christi essent, 
curationem languoris animae meae committere omnino recusabam (V, 25). 

8 Praesidatus, VI, 19. We must never lose sight of the fact, that the 
Confessions were a spiritual autobiography, not a general one. 

* Conf., IV, 21; VI, 23. 
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parable sage,” but the mystery of the Incarnation was 
hidden from his mind. His Neoplatonic reading filled 
him with the conviction, that all truth was non-material, 
hence God, too, must needs be not only non-material, but 
also immutable as to essence, ever the same, infinite, but 
at the same time source of all finite being. Of course, 
the Neoplatonic books could not teach him Christian 
humility or prayer, he tells us. Later on he conceived 
this peculiar sequence of influences as regulated by the 
providence of Divine Grace. It was infinitely better — 
so he held later — that Neoplatonism came earlier, and 
Scriputural influences later, especially the writings of 
St. Paul. He was greatly impressed, when he learned 
through conversation in Milan, that the eminent rhetor 
Marius Victorinus of Rome, commentator of Cicero and 
translator of Neoplatonic works, like himself a native of 
the province of Africa, had in his old age forsaken the 
cult of the Old Believers, who had distinguished him 
with high honors,” had become a Christian, and had been 
publicly baptized in one of the chief basilicas in Rome. 
Exarsi ad imitandum.” 

And now he began to strive with great earnestness, 
to emancipate his soul from two things, concubinage and 
the mirage of secular ambition.” He also pondered 
deeply on the life history of St. Anthony, the famous 
anchorite of the Egyptian Thebaid (b. 251 a. p.). He 
began to shiver at his own moral self-portraiture;” all 
the former arguments for, and ideals of, a worldly career 
and of terrestrial felicity began to shrink and shrivel in 

™Conf., VII, 4, 18, 25. 

* Jerome Chronology Abr. 2870-3855 a. p.: Victorinus rhetor et 
Donatus grammaticus preceptor meus Rome insignes habentur. E quibus 
Victorinus etiam statuam in foro Traiani meruit. 

* Conf., VIII, 5 sqq., 10. 

”Conf., VIII, 13. 


™Constituebas me ante faciem meam, ut videre uam turpis essem 
(Conf., VIII, 16). et P 
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themselves and to vanish from his soul. What, after all, 
had he accomplished with all his learning and the deep 
searching and pondering of twelve years? It was on the 
country estate of his friend, the grammaticus Verecun- 
dus of Milan, probably in the long vacation, 386 A. D., to 
which he had removed his entire household, where 
occurred the spiritual catastrophe, by which he tells us 
was determined his conclusive consecration to spiritual 
things and the cause of Christ. This incident, it seems to 
me, is almost everywhere misrepresented as his very con- 
version, as his definite acceptance of Christianity.” As 
a matter of fact, everything in his mind, in that vortex of 
aspirations, yearnings, reluctant reactions — in a word, 
all the soul-struggle of this rare man turned on the ques- 
tions: Shall I discontinue concubinage for good and 
all? Shall I give up, for good and all, my long cherished 
designs and achievements leading to a great secular 
career? Have I spiritual strength to carry it through? 
Shall I take the step from which there cannot be any 
return? Now there could not be any serious prepara- 
tion for baptism at Milan; if concubinage were to be 
maintained, such would have been an elemental denial of 
all that baptism involved, to say the least. 

Thus, then, he had reached a summer’s afternoon out 
there in the garden, deeply struggling. A cloud of wit- 
nesses, sainted men and women of all ages, seemed to 
beckon him on.”* His bosom friend, Alypius, was speech- 
lessly awaiting the outcome. Finally, Augustine, with a 
flood of tears, flung himself to the ground under a fig 
tree. It was then that he heard a child’s voice from a 
neighboring house repeating in a singsong voice, perhaps 
in some game, the words: Tolle, lege! tolle, lege! As 

2Yuther’s entrance into the Monastery of Erfurt was even more 


catastrophic, more sudden. 
= Conf., VIII, 27. 
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the Old Believers often opened Vergil with divinatory 
intent, so Augustine opened the writings of St. Paul,” 
in which he had been reading, thinking that St. Anthony 
once had proceeded in a similar fashion. As he opened 
the codex, his eyes lighted upon Romans 13:13: “Not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wan- 
tonness, not in strife and envying, but put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make no provision for the flesh, to ful- 
fill the lusts thereof.” Alypius took for his oracular 
guidance, the very next line, Romans 14: 1: “Him 
that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful 
disputations.” 

It was over. Augustine told his mother. No wife 


then; no worldly career. ‘The catechumen had cleared his’ 


own soul. The public announcement that he was to 
resign from his municipal professorship Augustine put 
off to the autumn, when the season of the grape harvest 
provided a regular further vacation.” Physically, too, 
he was spent and overwrought; his throat and lungs 
needed a long rest. After the grape harvest, then, he 


formally vacated his chair as rhetor of Milan, and by — 


letter informed the bishop, Ambrose, who advised him to 
read Isaiah. The following Easter, 387 a. p., he was 


baptized in Milan with his son, deeply moved by the © 


services, especially by noble hymns of Ambrose, which 
just then were beginning to enrich Christian Latin 
worship. 

On these things, however, so often stated, we must 
not dwell. Our quest is to follow Augustine from this 
very point and before it, going back to the scene under 


the fig tree, to learn if we can what he occupied his mind — 


and soul with in the fall and winter of 386-387. Nor 


Bee Patties (Conf., VIII, 29). 
* Conf., I 
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must we illumine this page by any generalization, how- 
ever convenient or alluring. It would seem that his old 
patron Romanianus of Tagaste, stood by him in that 
crisis of his affairs, and the latter’s son Licentius then 
was, as a private pupil, a regular member of Augustine’s 
household. The intensity of his pursuits in that curious 
blending of philosophical and theological concerns is 
brought home to us by the rapid sequence of treatises he 
then composed. And let us state at once, he was then 
far from that self-confinement in Scripture, which, much 
later on, is manifest in his Confessions. Most of these 
were indeed written at the Cassiciacum: Contra Aca- 
demicos, De Vita Beata, De Ordine, Soliloquia (at- 
tacked by some pseudo-critics as spurious), De Immor- 
talitate Animae, De Quantitate Animae. Some of these 
were dialogues, in the Ciceronian manner; nay, some, it 
would seem, were genuine reproductions of his own di- 
dactic habits in his rhetor’s classroom, viz., in the concrete 
training in argumentation with work or roles actually 
assigned to his younger interlocutors, the heaviest thesis, 
of course, being carried and developed by himself. 

The first of these works in that critical segment of 
his life was dedicated to Romanianus of Tagaste. With 
matchless fervor and eloquence, the retired rhetor 
sketches the ideals of worldly felicity as held in that gen- 
eration,” fleet and fragile— que me ipsum capere 
moliebantur quotidie ista cantantem * — and he adds 
candidly that pulmonary ailments were his chief reason 
for abandoning his profession. Now he fled “into the 
lap” of philosophy.” A shorthand secretary was em- 

2 Contra Academicos, I, 2. : eee 

“ Which were working mightily to captivate me myself, who harped 
on them day by day. : : E : 

*8Nisi me pectoris dolor ventosam professionem abicere et in phil- 


osophie gremium confugere ceegisset (loc. cit., 18). Little doubt but that 
Cicero’s Academica prompted Augustine not a little. 
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ployed. Now what is widom? “The knowledge of 
human and divine things” — the classic definition of the 
past. Augustine is now, as though in a journey looking 
back once more at concerns which his mother had so earn- 
estly striven to implant in his soul when he was a child; 
he has now read St. Paul through with supreme concen- 
tration and care;” also he has been making a recension 
of Vergil’s Aineid II-IV in the space of seven days, 
probably for a bookseller. 

His chief concern now, I take it, is to rid himself of 
the last elements of Manicheism. He has surveyed the 
theories of human understanding as developed by the 
Old and the New Academy; what really can we know? 
Now the Academy from Arkesilas and Carneades down 
limited their axioms to this, that we may attain the plau- 
sible,” but nothing more positive. But Augustine 
craves more. To him the soul (animus) is a power, 
which expects (praesumit) that it will overcome the op- 
position of all deceptions, and, grasping the truth, return- 
ing, as it were, into the realm of its own origin,” will — 
triumph over appetites, and so, having received self- 
control like the mistress of her own household, will hold 
sway, destined to return to Heaven more free from con- 
cern. Augustine is not content with the skeptic and 
dubitative theses of the Academic philosophers, which re- 
mind him of the slippery and ever-changing Proteus of 
the Greek legends. With Cicero’s guidance, Augustine 
rapidly surveys some of the schools of Greek thought: 
Stoics, Epicureans, Cynics, Plato. Is man really con- 
stitutionally incapable of determining the truth? Must 
one (with the Academics) stop short in the vestibule of — 
wisdom? Now the very axioms of logic are indeed 


” Conf., II, 5. 
» Probabile. 
™ His Neoplatonic reading is here reflected. 
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sound, no matter how unreliable and deceptive mere 
sense perception often may be. Augustine is not now 
writing for reputation, but to find truth.” The nega- 
tivism of the Academics is profoundly antipathetic to 
him now. Now wisdom must be sought (and found) in 
the concrete sphere of the soul: “If you will ask, where 
he will find wisdom itself, I shall answer: in himself” 
(Conf., III, 31). How futile that dogmatism of skepti- 
cism! It accomplishes nothing, it carries us nowhere — 
Qui nihil approbat, nihil agit (III, 33). Skepticism 
cannot lay down any canons for right living; but then 
these are axiomatically needed. ‘Surely not every one 
who is wrong in judgment, sins, but surely it is admitted, 
that every one who sins is wrong in judgment or some- 
thing worse” (III, 35). Hence, skepticism cannot re- 
prove wrong conduct. Augustine here cites, in illus- 
tration of his point, Catiline’s speech in Sallust.** 

In these months and weeks after his great resolution, 
Augustine, the rhetor and classicist, the neophyte under 
Ambrose’ guidance, appears still to have been greatly 
impressed with his Neoplatonic reading. All these 
things were influences, some of them antithetical and in- 
congruous, without any positive clarity or definiteness as 
yet. As for Plotinus, Augustine says of him, that he 
resembled Plato so greatly, that, if one did not know, one 
might take them for contemporaries.“ We can, then, 
Augustine urges, not merely strive for, we can attain to, 
truth. He says: 

I am at this time [autumn, 386 a. p.] a searcher for 
positive truth, and my further life must be devoted to that 


pursuit. Now there are two factors or sources of insight, 
authority and reason. As for me, I am determined, never at all 


® Oonf., II, 22; III, 18, 30. 
* Catiline, 20. 
* Conf., III, 41. 
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to withdraw from the authority of Christ, for I find no stronger 
[authority]. But as for that which must be pursued with the 
mist delicate reason—for I am now in such a frame of mind 
that I impatiently desire not only by believing, but also by 
understanding, to seize what truth is—meanwhile I shall, in the 
works of the Platonists,” find that which is not antagonistic 
to our own [holy] religion [Conf., III, 48]. 

Now we may call this a program or a self-analysis or 
what we like; not much can by any exegesis be added to 
words so fervid, so earnest, and so lucid.” 

His dialogue On the Happy Life (De Vita Beata), 
or Perfect Life, is set down as spoken on the same coun- 
tryseat and vineyard, the Cassiciacum of his friend Vere- 
cundus. The conversations begin on his thirty-second 
birthday, November 18, 386. This little work was dedi- 
cated to Manlius Theodorus (who, later on, under the 
feeble Honorius, in 399, achieved consular honors). 
This friend of Augustine does not seem to have been a 
Christian, at least not then; he was indeed a friend and 
correspondent of Symmachus himself. Perhaps he was 
father of a recent pupil of Augustine’s. The retired 
rhetor here discourses with his mother and with his entire 
household, or family circle. There is his own son Adeo- 
datus, Licentius, mentioned before and still his pupil, 
Taygetus, then his own brother Navigius, and two 
cousins. Wisdom now is the quest of the joint enquiry. 
Its greatest foe is wordly ambition, a pursuit both over- 
weening and empty. Again Augustine records Cicero’s 
Hortensius and his nineteenth year as the decisive point 
in the history of his inner life. Theodorus himself, to 


* We now say Neoplatonists. 
_ “In the Retractationes of his last years he withdraws the high valua- 
tion of Plotinus, even calling Plato and the Platonists impii homines, with 
the practical explanation thereof in the present tense: Presertim contra 
quorum errores magnos defendenda est Christiana doctrina (Retract., I, 
1, 4). I believe he has in mind here the buttressing of pagan idolatry so 
long practiced—as by the Old Believers among the Roman aristocracy. 
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whom the treatise is inscribed, is a reader of Platonic 
books. What is the soul? What is God? Most men 
believe that conformity of life with one’s tastes or aspira- 
tions constitutes happiness. But suppose that will or 
aspirations are not right or sound? Now, then, consider- 
ing that God alone is immutable and eternal, happiness 
should be his who has God,” or his who does what God 
wills, viz., that men should seek God. It must be an 
axiom of happiness. Only a clean conscience is qualified 
to seek Him. But the soul needs not barely God, in 
Himself, but a gracious God. Whoever has a gracious 
God is certainly happy. Therefore, any one who sins or 
yields to sin, cannot be happy. After all, then, happiness 
is a form of possession, unhappiness a form of want or 
privation. 

Now, Augustine had found, in his Ciceronian read- 
ing,” a certain very rich man, Sergius Aurata, a con- 
temporary of Cicero’s youth and earlier manhood, who 
could gratify any whim or desire — a type of the world’s 
happiness, but still, fear or restless craving for still more 
will rob such a one of real happiness, for he is subject to 
many contingencies over which he has no control. His 
soul cannot be tranquil.* Want, or privation, in the case 
of the soul, is a form of folly or ignorance. There is no 
median line between this unhappiness and that happi- 
ness. Here folly and unhappiness are controvertible 
terms; want is obviously a negative term; strictly speak- 
ing, one cannot have want. In the final analysis, we 
arrive at being and non-being. There is much weighing 
of terms and much defining of concepts in this treatise 
of Augustine. We see the rhetor at work, in a class of 
enquiring pupils, including his own mother, directing, 

De Vita Beata, 4, 17. 

8 Cicero, De Finibus, II, 70. 

Of. The drapagla of the Stoics. 
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suggesting, encouraging, inhibiting, advancing, sum- 
marizing. He even dwells on the etymology of related 
terms, such as modestia, egestas, opulentia. Wisdom is 
bound up with a certain equipoise of the soul, an avoid- 
ance of, or recession from, luxury, autocratic demeanor, 
pride. At the very conclusion only, a distinctly Chris- 
tion thesis is uttered, viz., that Christ is the wisdom of 
God, and here he cites John 14:6: Ego sum veritas. 
This great text he handles at once in a dialectical and 
analytical way: ‘The highest measure is absolute and 
transcendent.” To God belongs all truth, even that 
which we attain before we come to Him. At this pomt 
Monica begins to intone the hymn of Ambrose: Fove 
precantes, Trinitas. 

Not long after this Augustine composed the treatise, 
De Ordine, on divine Providence,” still sojourning at 


the Cassaciacum. He still refers to his recent physical — 


prostration or exhaustion; his ailing throat and respira- 
tory organs had indeed compelled him to discontinue his 
profession ; he was giving at least one-half of every night 
to deep reflection. Great was his struggle with habits 
recently abandoned, and he declares himself as being still 
a mere tyro in philosophy. Monica is strict in main- 
taining decorum on the part of the two resident pupils.” 
A notarius is again called into service. Alypius, his 
dear friend and fellow catechumen, has recently rejoined 
Augustine. The Ambrosian hymns are still a new joy 
in that household. Augustine still gives a daily lesson in 
Vergil, some half book each time. His own mental vision 
is still sore or defective. This, then, is a discourse on 
Providence, on the divine control of the world. It was 
Sens Vitg Beata, 20, 32, 34. 

“ Nihil preter divinum ordinem fieri (De Ordine, II, 24). 

“De Ordine, I, 5, 13. 


“ Licentius is composing a hexametrical poem on Pyramus and Thisbe. 
Cf., Ovid’s Metamorphoses, IV, 55. P 43 
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the odd rhythm of gurgling sounds, as the water passed 
through certain ducts or pipes about the place, that sug- 
gested this theme to the mind of Augustine, while lying 
in bed. Thus, too, there is a series of causes in the life 
of men and of the world, a series due to regulation and 
design. Here, too, the rhetor is still on the same quest — 
seeking after God. As for evils, their specific design is 
that they are not loved by God; that is an inference by 
one of the juniors in this discourse. But how can the 
justice of God be adjusted to them? 

The wise man therefore embraces God and enjoys Him, the 
Being that always endures, and as to whom one does not look 


forward to His coming to be, but through that very fact, that 
He truly is, is He always present [II, 6]. 


All things are with God, associated with God. The 
service of God is not the result of a subjective reasoning 
process of man, but is bound up with the design of God. 
Augustine at this pre-baptismal stage (a little more than 
thirty-two years of age, on the threshold of a Christian 
career) even attempts to adjust vice to the general de- 
sign of Divine Providence. Authority and reason are 
still the two great avenues leading to insight.“ Unfortu- 
nately, the latter can appeal but to a very small number 
of men. Now true philosophy has no other occupation 
(negotiwm, II, 17) than to point out the first Cause that 
has no cause,**° from whom there came to us the revelation 
of Christ for our salvation. We see, then, quite clearly, 
how personal analysis and quasi-metaphysical specula- 
tion were supremely active and dwelt in the mind of the 
rhetor side by side with the acceptance as of something 


“De Ordine, I, 18; II, 12, 16. s 

Is this a mere coincidence with Aristotle? Cf. The summary in 
Bonitz’s Index Aristoteliens, s. v. Metaphysics, XII, 7, p. 1072, a 26. 
Augustine, De Ordine, II, 76: Quod sit omnium principium sine principio. 
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definite and final, of the fundamental dogmas of the 
Christian church. 

As for the problem of evil in the world-plan, he is 
puzzled (II, 28), but hopes that many difficulties will 
be explained further, when the soul of the enquirer 
reaches that point when it shall love nothing but God 
and the souls of men.** For conduct no less than thought 
must be directed toward the same goal. Then, without 
any further theological concern, he turns to examine the 
process of human understanding, confining himself 
purely to the domain of psychology. We, in this place, 
must content ourselves with merely touching upon the 
sequence of his chief topics. ‘These are: The difference 
between rational and reasonable; the elements of the 
esthetic judgment, in the curious interdependence of the 
soul and senses; further spheres, in which the reasonable 
appears, viz., in the speech and cognate studies of men, 
in logic and rhetoric, in music and poetry and mathe- 
matics. Now all of these, conjointly, should be put into 
the service of the quest after God. The influence of his 
Neoplatonic reading is constantly revealed; the origin of 
the soul is from God.*7 These two, God and the soul, 
are the two sovereign quests, with which our highest hap- 
piness is bound up. 

Augustine here holds to, or asserts, the “two worlds,” 
i. e., the intelligible and the material world, quite in the 
Platonic manner; further, “the Father of the universe, | 
of whom there is no knowledge in the soul, except how it 
does not know Him.” Then, the One.“ And, as he for 
whom a house is built, is better than that house, so, too, 


“ An ideal on which no reader of these studies can ponder too much. 

“De Ordiue, II, 28; I, 25; II, 32, 33, 44, 47. 

* Plotinus, Enneades, III, 8, 9: 7d SyTws ev, * * * V, 4, I: Act 
pev ydp re mpd ravrwy elvat drdovy rovTo Kat wdvrwy Erepoy Tar per’ abrd, ob 
Meptypevoy rots ’an’ avrov—ty bvras ev. 
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the soul is superior to the material world in. which it 
dwells. Reason is eternal and immortal, man likewise. 
He must flee from his material and transitory shell to 
his primeval and immortal essence, to see God indeed, 
fairness itself, order itself, in that intelligible world. His 
mother’s prayers are now coming true at last.” Of 
course, later on his Retractationes © cancelled some of 
these things, but also affirmed the substantial identity of 
others with Christian doctrine. 

It is as though he were tarrying in the vestibule be- 
fore entering a Christian basilica. But we must deal 
more briefly with the remaining treatises of these earlier 
stages, viz., the Soliloquia™ and De Immortalitate 
Animae. These all, more or less, deal with the same 
general theme of God and the soul, products, all of them, 
of the absorbing intensity of these constant and dominat- 
ing concerns in his own life. Again, he retraces the data 
of his past life and the aims and objects now cast aside.” 
Again, too, we meet that curious fusion of purely logical 
and psychological procedure with profound spiritual 
concerns. In the Soliloquia, particularly, the last work 
done at the farmstead of his friend Verecundus before 
he returned to Milan, his Neoplatonic reading is still 
very palpable, e. g., “God who willed it that the pure 
only should know the truth” (I, 2); ‘Father of the in- 
telligible light.” “To return to Thee.” “Source of all 
clear intelligence.” “The rejection of the evidence of 
the mere senses.” “If those things, which Plato and 


- Plotinus said about God, are true, are you content to 


know God in the way those men knew him?” (I, 9.) 


De Ordine, II, 50, 52. 
% Retractiones, I, 3 a 
“ Abundantly certified both by their intrinsic genuineness and also by 


the Retractationes (I, 114). 
® Soliloquia, I, 17. 
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Reason and Augustine are the two interlocutors, and 
what has just been cited is an utterance of Reason. A 
knowledge of God quite as definite and irrefragable as 
mathematical axioms; who would not cherish it? 

I must limit myself to but one more of these Platon- 
izing utterances, spoken by Ratio likewise: 

Those sense-preceptions must be utterly avoided, and we 
must have a great care, while we live in this body [dum hoc 
corpus agimus], lest our feathers be interfered with by some 
birdlime of those,” which [pinions] we need to be complete and 
perfect that we may fly away to that light from this darkness 
(I, 24]. 

There was then, in that state of the rhetor’s soul, an 
unmistakable affinity with Plato’s most spiritual theses, 
as Augustine was turning his back on this world and all 
its allurements. But, pari passu, Biblical religion was 
gaining life and consciousness in the same soul, and the 
Biblical character of these suspiria will, I trust, need no . 
commentary or elucidation for readers: “God, to whom 
faith stirs us on, to whom Hope rouses us, with whom 
Love joins us” (I, 8). “God, through whom death is 
swallowed into victory.” ‘God who converts us” (I, 3). 
“God, who leads us into all truth.” “God who acts that 
the door be opened to those who knock.” “God, who 
gives us the bread of Life.” “God, through whom we 
are thirsty for a beverage, after drinking which we are 
satisfied.”** Again are we confronted with thesis, defi- 
nition, inference, conclusion, agreement, concession, 
proof; it is the rhetor and trained dialectician, but en- 
tirely without the dramatic and domestic apparatus of 
the preceding dialogues. 

Early in 387 A. D., having returned to Milan and still 
a catechumen, he wrote his De Immortalitate Animae, a 


8 Scil. sense-perceptions, sense-allurements. 
See John 4:14, 
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complement or conclusion to the Soliloquies, which he 
felt to be a torso. In his Retractationes® he deals with 
it as of little value, a confused performance, still, to us 
it is a document of the great transition. It is indeed a 
tour de force of sheer thinking, a cogitative effort, a dia- 
lectic effort pure and simple. Some of the axioms, I 
fear, are not as self-evident as he felt them to be at the 
time, as this one: ‘That which is, and is immutable, 
must needs be eternal” (1). Or, the interdependence 
of the eternity of the truth perceived and the perceiving 
soul-power. Still strongly swayed here by Plato and 
Plotinus, he is much inclined to assume an existence of 
the soul before incarnation, since it was not self-made, 
nor the product of an evolution. Nor is the soul a har- 
mony or a harmonious blending of physical factors or 
material coefficients. Throughout this keen, though 
labored, enquiry, Augustine confounds or identifies 
logical-metaphysical essence, or essential truth, with the 
actuality of existence. He compares the abstract veritas 
(19) with the concrete verum, the former being a prima 
essentia — quite in the Platonic manner. How are we 
to conceive of the problem of deterioration of the soul, 
if we hold its immortality axiomatic? If the supreme 
good is non-material, then it is not of this universe which 
we know.” The body subsists through the soul, and the 
supreme essence, or highest good, gives a form to the body 
through the soul. Nor is the soul a composite sub- 
stance. In this there is not a trace of Biblical allusion or 
influence. Still we must refrain from rash inferences. 
I do not think he intended publication at the time. 


3S 

w Even Aristotle in his day (De Anima, I, 4) had denied that the soul 
was a mere dpyovla (adjustment, blending—Augustine, temperatis) of 
physiological functions or factors. _ i 

So Augustine rejects Manichaeism and Pantheism. 

°3De Immortalitate Animae, 9, 14, 17, 19, 22. 
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At Easter, 387 A.D., he was baptized at Milan, and 
soon after, with mother, brother, and son, he went to 
Rome. There he composed a dialogue, De Quantitate 
Animae. His fellow-interlocutor is Evodius, a retired 
military man and fellow townsman of Tagaste. “What 
are the ‘dimensions’ of the soul?” He is still deeply 
enamored of the axiomatic truth of mathematical theses, 
and of the ideal or eternal truths therein implied. These 
being non-material, the soul must be likewise. It must 
be a substance capable of reason and controlling the 
body. You cannot conceive the mind spatially. Do 
greater achievements mean greater souls? Or is not all 
such predication a mere metaphor abstracted from the 
physical world? Is not the genuine advancement of the 
soul quite independent of any correlated physical 
growth? This we often observe in old men. Again he 
analyzes the acts of the understanding with keen dis- 
crimination. The essence and identity ® of a given man 
is in his soul. He finally sums all up in seven degrees or 
functions of soul-life:* Mere vitality (animatio), the 
senses or sense-perception (per corpus), attainment 
(ars, circa corpus), excellence (virtus, ad se ipsam), 
peace of soul (in seipsa) , entrance (ingressio ad Deum), 
contemplation (apud Deum). And now the Biblical 
vein reappears, the doffing of the old man, and putting 
on of the new.” He also cites Ecclesiastes,® but in his 
own text, thus: Were videbimus quam sint omnia sub 
sole vanitas vanitantium, with his own exegesis ap- 
pended. We must believe what the church commands 
us to believe; he cites here, quite faultily, I believe, 
1 Corinthians 3: 2: “I have fed you with milk,” ete. 


° We would say, the personality. 
De Quantitate Animae, 79 
“St Paul, Col. 3: 10. 

2 De Quantitate Animae, 6. 
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We are here confronted with that tremendous and por- 
tentous dogma, the core of all further Romanism, of 
endowing with transcendent authority the supreme cor- 
poration qua corporation. 

Turn we now to that imperishable narrative of his 
last weeks and days with his mother, Monica. His Con- 
fessions, may I repeat, are by no means a general or 
exhaustive autobiography up to that time when at Ostia 
he was waiting for the last voyage back to Africa with 
his mother. ‘This famous book is a spiritual autobiog- 
raphy, written some twelve years afterwards and when 
he had left far behind most of those earlier struggles and 
strivings.” Viewing his mother’s life as a whole, she had 
indeed been a handmaiden of the servants of God.* At 
Ostia, then, they were together, resting for the impend- 
ing voyage, in harmonious affection as pure and sweet as 
is ever vouchsafed to men on this poor earth. There they 
were, looking out on that sapphire sea that still lay be- 
tween them and home —home once more. And they 
conversed somehow, removed as they now were from the 
roar and the distractions of the great city they had but 
lately left behind ** — they conversed about God and the 
eternal life of the saints, a life which eye has not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor has it entered into the heart of man. 
And in that sweet spiritual communion, rising above all 
mundane things to the outlook on that life which is to 
be immutably blessed and forever and ever, when sin and 
time shall be no more, they were expectant of the last 
voyage. Stilled for them were all the clamorous noises 
of men and all the futilities of men’s pursuits, their souls 
wrapt in that text: “Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord” (Intra in gaudium domini tui. Matt. 25:21). 

* Conf., IX, 7, sqq- 


“4 Serva servorum Det. 
® Conf., TX, 23. 
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When will that be? When we shall all rise, but not all 
shall be transformed (1 Cor. 15:51). The very world 
of men seemed to become cheapened for them (viles- 
ceret) amid such themes. 

Monica expressed her ineffable satisfaction, that she 
had lived to see the child of her prayers and tears a pro- 
fessed Christian before she passed away. Earth had 
nothing further for her now, she intimated. Five days 
only after this conversation fever set in, and Monica had 
to take to her bed. She declined with startling rapidity, 
often being comatose. Once, when clear, she earnestly 
gazed upon her two sons, who in speechless grief were 
standing by her bedside. Then she asked them where 
they would bury her. The older son, Augustine, checked 
his tears and said nothing. Navigius, the younger, then 
expressed (as though anticipating her own choice) the 
plan that she was to be borne to Africa and buried by the ~ 
side of her husband, Patricius, at Tagaste. But she 
looked at him who had spoken with a reproving glance, 
and then she said to Augustine: “ ‘See, see, what does he 
say? And soon she said to both of us: “Lay this body 
of mine at rest anywhere at all; let not that care trouble — 
you at all. Only this I ask of you, that you remember 
me at the Lord’s altar, wherever you shall be’” (Conf., 
IX, 28). Even this she uttered with great effort, for she 
suffered severely. As a matter of fact, she had indeed 
long before arranged for her own last resting place, by 
her husband’s grave, who had died some sixteen years 
before; on this spot hitherto her mind had been set; it 
was her last wish — rather it had hitherto been — her 
last wish on earth. Now it happened before her last and — 
fatal illness at Ostia, Augustine being absent, some 
friends conversing with her, they had talked of the possi- 
bility of one’s dying far from home, when Monica uttered 
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these words: “Nothing is far from God, nor need one 
fear that He will fail to recognize the spot whence to 
resurrect me.” She passed away on the ninth day of her 
illness, in her fifty-sixth year and in the thirty-third year 
of Augustine, who closed his mother’s eyes and had her 
buried at Ostia. 

As for that most famous book in all his vast produc- 
tion, his Confessions, many readers, even Christians, may 
still marvel that he designed such a work for publication 
at all. In a way it is a great and a protracted prayer. 
But it lies really far beyond the earlier stages of the 
Bishop of Hippo, being written about 400 a.p. It was 
composed near the meridian point of a wonderful life. 
At that time psychology, pure dialectic, metaphysics, 
Platonic tenets of soul and God — all these had become 
subsidiary to the Biblical aspect of things. Now Bib- 
lical phrase, Biblical sentiment, substantial affinity with 
all things Scriptural have become the very ink that fur- 
nishes his stylus in composition. These reminiscences 
deal with the long way in which he moved towards, or 
receded from — or with troubled and restless soul re- 
sumed his approximation 'to —— God. And this process, 
so long protracted in his case, and ending so, is no mean 
attestation of that finality and that positive foundation, 
which, in all the ages, the Scriptures have held out to 
those who seek God with a sincere and earnest heart. He 
was indeed a humble Christian, but still the brilliant 
rhetor and keen dialectician in him was not a mere 
actor’s mask which he laid aside forever when he resigned 
his chair as rhetor at Milan, in early summer, 386 A.D. 
Augustine, in plain truth, is the same (in his Confes- | 
sions) as before, in the pregnancy or in the scintillating 
brilliancy of his antithesis, or in the felicity of his epi- 
grammatic utterance, and he is in my estimate the 
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greatest master of Latin prose literature in the genera- 
tion of Ambrose and Jerome, and of Symmachus, 
Servius, and Macrobius.® 

I close this study with two famous citations from 
the Confessions. One was made by Petrarch. It was 
about 1336, when that pathfinder of the Humanists, 
residing generally at the Vaucluse near Avignon, had 
made an ascent of Mt. Ventoux. He had with him a 
copy of Augustine’s Confessions, and as he gazed out 
from that peak on the wide and noble panorama of the 
Provence, he opened that book and his eyes were arrested 
by Confessions X, 15: “And men go to admire the peaks 
of mountains, and the vast floods of the sea, and the 
broad gliding of the rivers, and the sweep of the ocean, 
and the orbits of the stars, and they neglect them- 
selves.” And the other passage from these famous 
Confessions, the words which perhaps have been cited 
more than any other spiritual truth, outside of Scrip- 
ture itself, nor is there anything read by more myriads 
of men, or more worthy to be read; and then, too, is it not 
a condensed summary of the earlier stages of Augus- 
tine? ‘Because thou didst make us for Thee [towards 
Thee], and restless is our heart until it repose in Thee.” 

*® Not to name the exotic and awkward Ammian. 

Of. Testimonium Animae, by E. G. Sihler, p. 29. 

*Quia fecisti nos ad te, et inquietum est cor nostrum, donec re- 
quiescat in te. (Conf. I, 1). And He is not merely. that metaphysical 
conceit, Aristotle’s First Cause: Hunc amemus, hunc amemus, ipse fecit 


y. et a est longe. Non enim fecit atque abiit; sed ex illo in illo sunt 
, 18). 
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THE PROOFS OF THE RESURRECTION 
OF CHRIST 


(Second Article on the Resurrection) 
By James H. Snownen, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Systematic Theology 
in the Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh 


VII. Tue Person or Curist 


THE converging lines of historical evidence already con- 
sidered all come to their burning focus in the person of 
Christ. His resurrection reflects power and glory upon 
His person, but His person contributes rationality and 
probability, if not certainty and necessity, to His resur- 
rection. These arguments might fail to convince us if 
they were alleged of an ordinary human person, but they 
derive appropriateness and weight and conclusiveness 
when applied to the extraordinary person of Christ. 


1. The Sinlessness of Christ. As we consider Jesus 
as He lived His human life, we are at once attracted by 
His sinlessness. Among the sons of men, all others of 
whom without exception are more or less stained with sin, 
He only walked in unspotted white. He had the power 
to sin, and the suggestions and allurements and storms of 
temptation beat against Him, yet He resisted them and 
kept Himself pure, even as the sunlight keeps itself un- 
smirched by the murky atmosphere through which it slips 
and the slime on which it falls. Christ Himself was free 
from any consciousness of guilt, and He boldly chal- 
lenged His enemies, “Which of you convinceth me of 
sin?” and none of them ever met the challenge. Modern 
critics have fared no better in His presence. On the con- 

541 
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trary, some modern skeptical scholars have joined in the 
eulogy of Christ as a perfect character. David Strauss, 
who reduced Jesus to the level of His human kind, yet 
said that He had “a consciousness unclouded by the 
memory of any sins,” and John Stuart Mill declared: 
“Religion cannot be said to have made a bad choice in 
pitching on this Man as the ideal representative and 
guide of humanity.” ‘The sinlessness of Christ is a moral 
miracle that lifts Him out of His human kind and crowns 
Him with a glory that is divine. 


2. The Character of Christ. Sinlessness is the nega- 
tive side of the character of Christ, of which the positive 
side is perfect holiness. His character is compacted of all 
virtues raised to their highest power and beauty. Purity, 
patience and peace, truth and trust, honesty and honor, 
righteousness and reverence, goodness and gentleness, 
kindness and courtesy, sympathy, service and sacrifice — 
all virtues combined in Him into a perfect disposition, 
the one flawless diamond and supremely beautiful char- 
acter that has ever appeared among men. 

A striking and difficult feature of His character is its 
symmetry. Character is a complex and delicate fabric 
and is easily thrown out of proportion and balance. It 
may be strong in one direction and weak in another, 
highly developed in one faculty or virtue and dwarfed 
in another, and thus may be ill-proportioned and mis- 
shapen. Christ stands supreme and unique among men 
as the one perfectly balanced man, having all elements 
of character blended into harmony and making a full- 
rounded personality. Complementary virtues such as 
clear cold reasoning and warm emotionalism, a rich inner 
life and an active outer life, and apparently contradic- 
tory virtues such as justice and mercy, stern integrity 
and sweet reasonableness, deep personal convictions and 
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patience and charity towards the convictions of others — 
these and many other complementary graces Jesus com- 
bined into balanced harmony and unity, and thus He is 
the one perfect pattern of humanity, “The fairest 
among ten thousand and the one altogether lovely.” 

Another striking feature of His character is its uni- 
versality. Every human being is born and grows within 
the envelope of His age and race and country, and never 
wholly escapes these limitations. But Jesus is the uni- 
versal Man. He is the Son of Man, the typical and rep- 
resentative, the ideal and perfect Man who is equally at 
home among all the sons of men. His character is 
bounded and dwarfed by none of the peculiar limitations 
of any particular race, but has that breadth and balance, 
poise and power, that make it the model and paragon of 
all races; it is compounded of all virtues and graces 
mixed and blended in perfect proportion. And so age 
can never wither Him or custom stale His infinite 
variety. He speaks on universal themes in immortal 
words that will never grow old and can never lose their 
perennial music and charm. He draws to His side the 
men of every race in affection and trust, devotion and 
service. Compared with Him the greatest geniuses are 
local characters and parochial schoolmasters. He looms 
over all the world as the one universal Man who typifies 
humanity and is at home in all ages and lands and among 
all peoples. 


3. The Teaching of Christ. “A teacher come from 
God,” was the judgment of a great Jewish doctor of 
divinity upon Jesus, and the centuries have accepted this 
verdict and turned the world into His amphitheater in 
which the nations are listening to His gracious words. 
The manner of His teaching was artless, simple, sincere, 
coming as a living stream out of His own experience, 
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appealing to the experience of His hearers, and throb- 
bing with sympathy and earnestness. He taught with 
authority, but not with the arbitrary authority of offic- 
ial station. The authority that clothed His words was 
that of inherent and self-evident truth. His words were 
their own witnesses and needed no official claim or sta- 
tion to confirm them. 

Universality was stamped upon His teaching as 
upon His character. His subjects, however personal 
and local, were yet universal in their range and applica- 
tion. The smallest matter in His hands became great. 
He kept clear of local and temporary affairs and dealt 
only with the large and permanent interests of the human 
soul. The teachings of any ancient author, even the 
greatest, such as Plato or Cicero, are obsolete in many a 
page, because they have long since been left behind by 
the progress of human thought. Science has put them 
in a pitiable plight. But none of the teachings of Jesus 
is thus out of date and left behind. His words are ever 
abreast and in advance of the age, for they express uni- 
versal truth; and still His sublime saying stands true, 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away.” 

But the teacher is always greater than His teaching, 
and this is supremely true of the divine Teacher, who is 
Himself His greatest message; His truth is our trust, 
and His love is our life. This is why in the Epistles of the 
New Testament there is so little use made of the teach- 
ings of Christ recorded in the Gospels. No allusion is 
made to the Sermon on the Mount or the parables which 
we think are so precious; the reflected light is disregarded 
because the gaze is fastened on the Sun; His sayings are 
forgotten, but Christ Himself is all in all. 
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4. The Mission of Christ. The mission of Christ 
was to carry out the purpose of the Father, who so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son that who- 
soever believeth on Him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life. He did not do the things that great men 
usually try to do; He did not write a book, or paint a pic- 
ture, or found a school of thought, or start a political 
party, or build anempire. He simply went about mostly 
among the people in fishing villages and along the coun- 
try roads, telling them of the love of God and manifest- 
ing and applying it in feeding the hungry and healing 
the sick and forgiving the sinful and penitent. He 
worked miracles, but these also were incidental manifes- 
tations of mercy and love. He disclosed His hidden 
glory for a moment in His transfiguration, but He 
quickly turned that great white splendor on the moun- 
tain top into a shining stream of healing down on the 
plain. He preached no cheap and easy gospel, but His 
cross was the supreme sacrifice He made for the redemp- 
tion of mankind. Though He carried on His earthly 
work in an obscure corner of the world, yet He had 
worldwide plans and purposes. His horizon was the rim 
of the planet, and His redemption embraced humanity. 
He did not strive nor cry and was the quietest man of 
His day, yet tranquil and gentle forces are ever the 
mightiest, and He was letting loose influences that would 
turn the world upside down and transform all ages. 


5. The Divinity of Christ. The outstanding fact 
about Jesus Christ is that He cannot be construed simply 
as a man or purely as God, but can be understood only 
as a union of both. His humanity is seen in His physical 
body and rational soul, and in all points He was subject 
to human conditions. But His divinity is equally with 
His humanity displayed and demonstrated in the Scrip- 
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tures. Not only His pre-existence, but His eternal 
existence is affirmed. Divine names are freely applied to 
Him, and divine attributes and actions are undoubtedly 
ascribed to Him. Words that would be terribly blasphe- 
mous or would indicate insanity if spoken by a human 
person, fall from His lips as though they were perfectly 
natural to Him, and are accepted as such by His disciples 
and by succeeding ages. He forgives sin and expressly 
declares that this is an exercise of divine power. He 
speaks to man as God, claims divine worship from man, 
and declares that He will judge the world. 

The whole New Testament is saturated with the 
divinity of Christ. We can scarcely read a line of it 
without encountering some act, statement or allusion 
relating to Him that is absurd if He be conceived under 
human terms, and yet His person retains its sanity and 
consistency and its hold upon the Christian world. All 
lines of teaching and testimony in the New Testament 
converge upon the exclamation of the Roman soldier at 
the crucifixion, “Truly this was the Son of God,” a 
scene that drew from the French skeptic Rousseau the 
well known saying, “If Socrates died like a philoso- 
pher, Jesus Christ died like a God.” 


6. Christ in History. Christendom is Christ writ 
large. It dates its calendar from His birth and organizes 
itself around Him as its center. The Christian centuries 
are His lengthened shadow. This fact is a tremendous 
proof of His divine personality and power. He said He 
would be with His followers in making disciples of all 
nations even unto the end of the world, and the world is 
slowly but surely showing that this promise is being ful- 
filled. It is true there are yet many black spots and 
broad shadows on the world; it is still in the twilight or in 
the dark. But the Sun has not yet fully risen; it has only 
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swung above the eastern horizon, and long time must 
elapse before it can ascend to the zenith and flood the 
world with midday splendor. But the dawn has red- 
dened the east and gives promise of the day. Standing in 
the frame of these nineteen centuries Jesus Christ is seen 
to be larger than any figure of our human kind and to be 
crowned with divine majesty and might. 

Such was the person who is shown by these evidences 
to have risen from the dead. Again we say that the per- 
son of Christ prepares the way for His resurrection as a 
natural and necessary completion of His mission and 
work. The evidences prove His resurrection, but He 
also proves the evidences. This event came out of Him 
as naturally as a stream out of its fountain or as light 
out of the sun. It is easy to believe in these evidences 
when we see Christ Himself and believe in Him. They 
answer to His person and fit into it as coins match the 
die. His supreme personality calls for a unique entrance 
into and exit out of the world. However difficult and im- 
possible it might be to prove the resurrection of an ordi- 
nary mortal, the proof becomes rational and convincing 
in the case of Christ. It was not possible that He should 
be holden of death, and He rose from the grave as its 
mighty conquerer and stepped forth in the fullness of 
His own eternal life. 


VIII. Inapequare EXPLANATIONS 


In considering a question it is always well to listen to the 
opposition. ‘There is generally some truth in every side 
of a subject, and opponents of our view may have found 
a fragment of truth we do not have, or caught a glimpse 
or aspect of it we have not seen. Their view may sup- 
plement ours or strengthen it at points and thus give us 
a larger apprehension of the whole truth. 
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This question of the resurrection of Christ has been 
under investigation from the very morning on which it 
happened, and it has come down to our day with un- 
abated interest and is still being subjected to the most 
searching and pitiless inquiry. These centuries of debate 
have not been fruitless, but have yielded some sure 
results. ‘They have not proved this event so as to pre- 
clude honest differences of opinion, but they have cleared 
the ground of irrelevant questions and of some unten- 
able views. We are not to be surprised at unexplained 
difficulties, and every scholar knows that there are “un- 
solved remainders” in the problem that still perplex us. 
But these are not serious burdens on our faith. 

There is now practically no doubt that the disciples 
and first Christians did believe that Jesus Christ rose 
from the dead. This sure belief forced upon them against 
their skepticism was the irresistible dynamic that raised 
them up out of their despair and clothed them with vic- 
torious power. Belief in this fact rises like a mountain 
wall in the fourth decade of the first century, and out of 
its base issues the spring of the Christian church that 
became the Gulf Stream of the centuries; it casts the 
mighty shadow of Christianity that has stretched broad- 
ening down to our day. The problem is to account for 
this wall of belief; it stands there as palpable and immov- 
able as a wall of granite. How did it arise? What force, 
human or divine, upheaved it like an Alpine range? 
Every possible attempt has been made to explain it, to 
show how it arose, or to break through it or batter it 
down. | 

1. Obsolete Explanations. Already some answers to 
this question have had their little day and have become 
obsolete. One is the theory that the disciples removed 
the body of Jesus from the tomb and then spread the 
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report that He had risen. The idea of such a theft 
occurred to the Pharisees, as we have seen, and they took 
steps to prevent it by having Pilate place a guard at the 
tomb. But the theory is absurd because the disciples 
were not expecting or thinking of a resurrection of their 
crucified Master, and so they never could have gone 
about such a piece of deception. The “fraud theory” 
has long since been consigned to its grave, where it lies 
buried without hope of resurrection. 

Another explanation that is now obsolete is the theory 
that Jesus did not really die on the cross, but only fainted 
from loss of blood and exhaustion, and then revived in 
the tomb and came forth. But the Roman soldiers saw to 
it that He was dead; and a wounded and exhausted man, 
who had just recovered consciousness after the terrible 
ordeal of crucifixion, could never have made the impres- 
sion on the disciples Jesus did. This “swoon theory,” 
as it is called, has also been abandoned and lies buried in 
the same grave with the fraud theory. 


2. Modern Theories. Modern theories nearly all are 
of a psychological nature. The “vision theory,” ad- 
vanced by such critics as Renan, holds that the disciples 
had such an intense desire and yearning to see their 
Master returned to life that they had a subjective 
“vision” of Him, or mental hallucination that they had 
seen Him, and so they came to believe, honestly enough, 
that He had risen and returned. 

A recent representative of this view is Paul W. 
Schmiedel, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
Zurich, Switzerland. He writes as follows: “Appear- 
ances of the risen Jesus did actually occur; that is to say, 
the followers of Jesus really had the impression of having 
seen him. The historian who will have it that the alleged 
appearances are due merely to legend or to invention 
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must deny not only the genuineness of the Pauline 
Epistles but also the historicity of Jesus altogether. * * * 
The earliest accounts of the resurrection arose simultane- 
ously with the occurrences to which they relate *5* 
It is fully to be believed that men had the impression that 
they saw in full reality the wounds which Jesus received 
on the cross, or perhaps even perceived that he showed 
them. The form which men beheld must of course show 
the most complete resemblance to that which Jesus bore 
upon earth, and to this, after the crucifixion the 
wounds * * * necessarily belonged. * * * From 
the nature of the appearances as described, it is further 
quite possible that they occurred even when the witnesses 
found themselves, as John 20: 19-26, shut in with closed 
doors.” 

This radical critic concedes so much that we may 
wonder why he does not go the full length of accepting 
these appearances, which he says “did actually occur,” 
as the personal presence of the Lord risen from the tomb; 
yet he immediately resolves these appearances which “‘did 
actually occur” into a subjective vision; “the followers 
of Jesus really had the impression of having seen him.” 
Their “impression” therefore was unfounded and was 
“really” false, and on this view Christianity rests on the 
hallucination of some Galilean fishermen. Schmiedel’s 
theory of “appearances” that “did actually occur’ so that 
the followers of Jesus “had the impression of having 
seen him,” and even saw in full reality the wounds which 
Jesus had received on the cross when “they found them- 
selves shut in with closed doors,” involves almost as much 
supernaturalism and as many difficulties as the simple 
acceptance in their literal sense of the facts of the resur- 
rection as they are told. But men who reject super- 
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naturalism in one form may unwittingly accept it in an- 
other form that is more difficult to believe. 

But the whole vision theory in all its forms goes to 
pieces on the rock of the mental condition of the dis- 
ciples. Such a vision or hallucination requies a previous 
belief and expectation as its psychological condition, and 
the disciples had no such belief, but were in despair and 
refused to believe in the event when it was reported to 
them, and this renders the theory practically impossible. 
Besides, a hallucination or “vision” is necessarily an in- 
dividual experience and not a common illusion or delu- 
sion of a group. 

A variation of this theory was proposed by Keim, to 
the effect that while the body of Jesus did not emerge 
from the tomb, yet His spirit sent “telegrams” or super- 
natural manifestations to His disciples, assuring them 
that He still lived, and that they mistook these manifes- 
tations for the actual appearance of their risen Lord. 
But such “telegrams,” if they were sent, were not true, 
for they told the disciples that Jesus in His bodily form 
was risen from the tomb, which according to the theory 
was not the fact. 

It was to be expected that those who believed in com- 
munications from the dead would frame an explanation 
of this event, and the “psychical research theory” has 
been devised. Sir Oliver Lodge, the eminent scientist 
who is also an ardent advocate of the genuineness of 
spirit communications, maintains that the narratives of 
the appearances of the risen Lord are substantially ac- 
curate records of psychical experiences on the part of 
the apostles. But it is difficult to see how this interpreta- 
tion can be forced upon the facts of the records. If taken 
in any literal and historical sense, these narratives cannot 
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be turned into psychical experiences, much less into spirit 
communications. 

One of the later explanations advanced is the “myth- 
ological theory.” Myths of dying and rising gods were 
widespread in the ancient world, and they were supposed 
to typify the death of vegetation in the fall and its resur- 
rection in the spring, and it is held that the story of the 
resurrection of Jesus was only a Jewish form of this 
myth. But it seems impossible to connect the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus with any such mythology, because of the 
historical literalness of the narratives, which is at the 
farthest remove from mythological invention, and be- 
cause the Jews abhorred pagan gods and all their ways 
and a “dying god” would have been an impossible con- 
ception to them, and therefore they were immune from 
infection from this source. 

Attempts have been made, as by Professor William 
Sanday, to drop the supernatural resurrection of Christ 
and yet retain its spiritual significance. It is held that 
we may give up the empty tomb and bodily resurrec- 
tion and yet hold on to the fact and the value of Christ’s 
endless life. But this appears to involve a practical im- 
possibility. We cannot abandon the fact of the resurrec- 
tion and still have its value. As it took the fact of this 
event to start the Christian faith, so will it take this fact 
to keep this faith going. Trying to keep the faith after 
giving up tthe fact is like trying to keep the tree with its 
fruit after severing it from its root, or to keep the light 
after putting out the lamp. 

Schmiedel himself frankly admits this. “The resur- 
rection of Jesus,” he says, “is held to be the central fact 
upon which the Christian church rests. Even at a date so 
early as that of 1 Corinthians Paul treats it as such in an 
elaborate discussion (1 Cor. 15: 1-20). In particular he 
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rests 1t upon three fundamental thoughts of the Christian 
faith,” these being that the death of Jesus was “a divine 
appointment for the forgiveness of sins,” that the resur- 
rection was “a vindication of the supremacy of the 
exalted Christ over the church,” and that it was ‘“‘a pledge 
of the certainty of the resurrection of all believers to a 
life of everlasting blessedness.” He then declares: “It 
seems accordingly in logic inevitable that if at any time 
it should come to be recognized that the resurrection of 
Jesus never happened, the Christian faith with respect to 
all the points just mentioned would necessarily come to 
an end.” Really, all that he gets out of these ‘“appear- 
ances” is confirmation of faith in the reign of God and 
in the immortality of the human soul, truths that have 
always existed in the world independently of the Chris- 
tian revelation. 

The testimony of this extremely radical and perfectly 
frank critic is most weighty on this point, and his logic is 
inescapable. If it should come to pass in the future that 
belief in the bodily resurrection of Christ should be 
wholly and finally given up, as it was in the case of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, then by gradual and inevitable logic the 
entire scheme of the Christian religion will be under- 
mined, Christ will cease to be worshiped as the Saviour 
of the world but will sink to the level of a human prophet 
and go with Apollonius into oblivion, and Christianity 
will wither into an ethical cult and finally be blown about 
and blown away as another empty religious husk and 
dead leaf by the winds of the centuries. This is not only 
the logic of Schmiedel, it is also that of Paul: “If Christ 
hath not been raised, then is our preaching vain, your 
faith is also vain.” 

It is a characteristic of all these theories that they are 
attempts to escape from the supernatural nature of the 
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resurrection as a violation of a closed and rigid system of 
physical laws, which, it is supposed, cannot be invaded 
and ruptured by such an event. But if we view nature, 
not as such a closed mechanical system, but as a living 
organism in which God is immanent, or as the mode of 
the divine activity, then physical laws are habits of the 
divine will and are still subject to special divine purposes. 
On this view miracles are special acts and fall within the 
sweep of wider laws and higher ends. According to this 
principle, the resurrection of Christ violated no law, but 
fulfilled a high spiritual purpose and was a supremely 
rational event. 

The fundamental objection that lies against all these 
inadequate explanations is that they endeavor to account 
for the apostolic ‘belief in the resurrection of Christ by 
utterly improbable and insufficient causes. That belief 
is a vast shadow flung out over all these Christian cen- 
turies. Only a majestic mountain could cast such a 
shadow. These explanations put petty schemes or mole- 
hills behind the shadow; they are too small and too insig- 
nificant to account for it. Some cause commensurate 
with the length and breadth of this shadow must be found 
back of it; and this cause can be nothing less or else than 
the actual resurrection of our Lord. 

These attempted explanations exhaust the possibili- 
ties of the profoundest scholarship and the greatest 
geniuses in endeavoring to account for this event. They 
are shown to be inadequate, and some skeptical scholars 
admit this and frankly confess their inability to devise a 
theory for the event, and they leave it unexplained. And 
therefore these incompetent theories are themselves a 
striking testimony to the fact that the only sufficient ex- 
planation of the apostolic belief in this event is that on 
the third day Jesus Christ rose from the dead. The dis- 
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ciples believed this because it was true. The wonderful 
morning of the resurrection of our Lord did not give 
birth to a cunningly devised fable or myth, and the colos- 
sal structure of Christianity is founded, not on fiction, 
but on a fact. 


IX. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RESURRECTION 
oF CHRIST 


The resurrection of Christ was not a mere material 
wonder, but a spiritual achievement of supreme signifi- 
cance. ‘The miracles of Jesus were never spectacular 
prodigies, performed to create a sensation and draw a 
curious crowd, but were healing ministries and spiritual 
manifestations which were an essential part of His work 
of redemption and were the proper outflow and overflow 
of His divine personality. The resurrection was not 
simply one miracle more, but was the unique expression 
of His power and the crown that completed His cross. 


1. A Demonstration of Divinity. The resurrection 
of Christ was a visible demonstration of His divinity. 
We have already appealed to the divine person of Christ 
as a proof of His resurrection, and now we appeal to His 
resurrection as a proof of His divine person. This is not 
to reason in a circle; it is simply to let the two sides of the 
arch lean against and support each other. The act of 
coming forth from the tomb was an exercise of divinity 
transcending all other miracles wrought by Jesus and is 
beyond delegated power. Only the Lord of life and 
Victor over death could loose the bonds of the tomb and 
burst through its mock 3 jaws and come forth in the new- 
ness of life. 

Paul, in Romans 1: 4, affirms that Jesus Christ “was 
declared to be the Son of God with power, by his resur- 
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rection from the dead.” The word translated “declared” 
is the Greek word from which is derived our word hori- 
zon, and Paul says that Jesus by His resurrection was 
“horizoned” as the Son of God with power. The figure 
suggests that the resurrection encircles Christ as by a 
mountain wall that hems Him in with incontestable evi- 
dence and proof of His divine Sonship. In whatever 
direction we look from the empty tomb of the risen Lord 
we see Him horizoned with divinity. There is no gap 
in the evidence that breaks or weakens the continuity of 
this proof. We are shut in to faith in His Sonship, and 
as long as this mountain rim surrounds Him in an un- 
broken horizon, His divinity will stand demonstrated and 
secure. Believing in this central and unique miracle, we 
can believe in His divine person, and all His other mir- 
acles and works become norma] and easy expressions of 
His power, mere leaves out of His life, sparks of His 
divine dynamic. 

2. An Essential Part of Redemption. The resurrec- 
tion of Christ is not only an evident proof of His divinity, 
but is itself a constituent factor in His redemption of the 
world. Other miracles of Jesus, such as His raising of 
Lazarus from the dead, might not have been wrought, 
and this omission would not have affected the complete- 
ness and efficiency of His ministry and mission. But not 
so with His resurrection; the omission of this would have 
been disastrous to His whole plan and purpose, involving 
it in fatal defect and defeat. 

Had there been no resurrection, Jesus would not 
have been manifested to His disciples and to the world as 
the risen and triumphant Conqueror of death and would 
have been numbered among the innumerable dead of 
earth who have passed into the dust of oblivion. The 
cross humiliated Him even unto death and seemed to 
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show that He was only one more of His human kind who 
had perished and vanished, but the resurrection at once 
lifted Him out of this class; wherefore God hath highly 
exalted Him and given Him a name that is above every 
name. 

The resurrection exalted Christ to Heaven where He 
carries on His redemptive work on a worldwide scale. 
While He was on earth He was limited locally in His 
ministry, but from the right hand of God He sheds His 
Spirit universally over the world, as the sun spills its 
splendor over all continents and islands, and intimately 
works in the hearts of all men. It was expedient that He 
should go in order that the Spirit might come, and the res- 
urrection was the step by which He passed from the lower 
and limited to this higher and universal field and means 
of redemption. He rose from the dead that He might 
transcend a mere local and parochial ministry and work 
everywhere by His Spirit in establishing the Kingdom 
of God in the world. 

More deeply and intimately still does the resurrec- 
tion of Christ enter into His work of redemption. Paul 
alludes to no other miracle wrought by Jesus, but he 
made His resurrection a central foundational fact in his 
preaching, and in his Epistles he weaves it into the 
whole web and very fiber of the Gospel. Christ rose for 
our justification and sanctification by uniting His Spirit 
with our spirits and applying to us and infusing into us 
the atoning virtue of His sacrifice and the renewing in- 
fluence of His grace. Paul represents this spiritual 
resurrection of the believer through union with Christ as 
being “raised up with him, and made to sit with him in 
the heavenly places, in Christ Jesus” (Eph. 2:6), and 
as knowing “‘the power of his resurrection” (Phil. 3: 10), 
“according to that working of the strength of his might 
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which he wrought in Christ, when he raised him from the 
dead” (Eph. 1: 19-20). The outpouring of the Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost was thus the continuation of the 
resurrection of Christ, which is being renewed in us and 
is now advancing the Kingdom of God in the hearts of 
believers and in the world, and will only reach its con- 
summation when in the Name of Jesus every knee shall 
bow and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord. 

The resurrection of Christ is thus no mere evidential 
sign or unimportant appendage to His ministry, but it 
is an essential constituent part of His redemption, which 
enters vitally into His work in the salvation of the world. 
The epochal significance of the rising of our Lord from 
the grave is that as “the first man Adam became a living 
soul,” the fountain of the race, so “the last Adam became 
a life-giving spirit” (1 Cor. 15:45), the Founder and 
Head of a new redeemed humanity. 


3. A Proof of Immortality. A third significance 
_ of the resurrection of Christ is that it is a positive proof 
of immortality. The arguments for the immortality of 
the human soul that have been urged by philosophy, both 
Christian and pagan, and that reached such forcible and 
beautiful expression in Plato, are concentrated into a 
blazing focus in the person of Christ. If that great Soul 
and white Spirit vanished in the night of death and left 
only a handful of dust under the Syrian stars, then we 
feel that we live in an irrational world which devours its 
noblest children and betrays all its promises. “Is God 
blowing soap-bubbles? Did he dip the pipe of his power 
in the suds of matter and blow the character of Jesus, 
that it might entertain him with its iridescence, burst to 
his satisfaction and be gone?” The human mind and 
heart will ever refuse to believe in such a wreck of reason 
and of hope. 
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But all these natural arguments for immortality fall 
short of demonstration and leave this great hope in the 
twilight. Christ brought life and immortality to light, 
out of the shadows of uncertainty into the full light of the 
wonderful morning. He did this first in His teaching. 
Ancient philosophers indulged in speculations and raised 
hopes as to the future life, but Christ made positive affir- 
mations. He spoke as an eye-witness who had come from 
the other world and testified that He had seen. “In my 
Father’s house,” He said, “are many mansions; if it 
were not so, I would have told you; for I go to prepare 
a place for you. And if I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again, and will receive you unto myself; 
that where I am, there ye may be also.” “Jesus, knowing 
that he came forth from God, and goeth to God.” The 
passage between this world and the next was a familiar 
road to Him. He spoke of the other world with the 
same certainty as He did of this world. Heaven was 
as sure to Him as earth. 

But Christ demonstrated immortality by the great 
proof and seal of His resurrection from the dead. He 
went through the dark portal of death on the cross into 
the other world and then came back through the door of 
His tomb, and thus He was literally a traveler from that 
bourne whence no other earthly pilgrim has ever himself 
returned. Out of that empty tomb gushed the light of 
the life immortal and the splendor of the eternal day. 
Believing in this fact we have faith in immortal life as 
certain as though we ourselves stood within the jeweled 
gates of the eternal city and by personal experience knew 
the Great Secret. 

The resurrection of Christ not only proves His own 
immortality but also carries with it the resurrection to 
immortal life of all His followers. “For as in Adam all 
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die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive. But each in 
his own order: Christ the first fruits; then they that are 
Christ’s, at his coming” (1 Cor. 15; 22-28). “But if the 
Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth 
in you, he that raised up Christ Jesus from the dead shall 
give life also to your mortal bodies through his Spirit 
that dwelleth in you” (Rom. 8:11), “who shall fashion 
anew the body of your humiliation, that it may be con- 
formed to the body of his glory according to the work- 
ing whereby he is able to subject all things unto himself” 
(Phil. 3: 21). 

This assures a resurrection of the body as well as the 
immortality of the soul. The future world is not a 
shadowy region of disembodied ghosts, but there we shall 
“be clothed upon with our habitation which is from 
heaven: if so be that being clothed we shall not be found 
naked” (2 Cor. 5: 2-8). The nature of this resurrection 
body we cannot now know, for it lies beyond the range 
of our earthly experience. Christ’s body as it was trans- 
figured on the mount, and especially as it was mysteri- 
ously manifested after His resurrection, may give us a 
glimpse and a hint of what itmay be. Paul also describes 
it in phrases that struggle to convey to us some concep- 
tion of this mystery. This mortal body “is sown in cor- 
ruption; it is raised in incorruption: it is sown in dis- 
honor; it is raised in glory: it is sown in weakness; it is 
raised in power: it is sown a natural body; it is raised a 
spiritual body. * * * Now this I say, brethren, that 
flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; 
neither doth corruption inherit incorruption. Behold, I 
tell you a mystery: We shall not all sleep, but we shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall all be 
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changed. For this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality. But when this 
corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and _ this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall come to 
pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in 
victory. O death, where is thy victory? O death, where 
is thy sting? The sting of death is sin; and the power of 
sin is the law: but thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

In the evolution of life the body keeps pace with the 
soul. Nature has been constantly lifting life from lower 
to higher types, from the microbe to the vertebrate, from 
the gill-breathing water animal to the lung-breathing air 
animal, and so on up to man. This line of ascent points 
on up to still higher forms, and therefore the Heavenly 
body will correspond with the glorified soul. It may be 
endowed with new senses through which life will pour 
im upon us in new streams of knowledge and beauty. 
Our senses are so many windows opening out upon the 
world, and our present bodies are transparent or sensitive 
at only five points; but the spiritual body may be trans- 
parent through and through, clear as crystal, through 
which we can look out upon every aspect of the world and 
touch it with sensitive feelers at every point. It may also 
be armed with as yet unknown powers by which we can 
pass with incredible swiftness from place to place and 
even from world to world. We do not know what we 
shall be, but we may well believe that what the slow- 
crawling, shaggy caterpillar is to the swift-winged, gor- 
geously arrayed butterfly, such is this present “muddy 
vesture of decay” to that glorified body with which we 
shall be clothed upon. “Beloved, now are we the sons 
of God; and it doth not appear what we shall be: but we 
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know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like him; 
for we shall see him as he is.” 


Our study is ended. The hour that witnessed the 
stone rolled away from the empty tomb of Christ and 
revealed the fact that He was risen, was indeed a Won- 
derful Morning, compared with which all other mornings 
of history, however splendid the days and events they 
have ushered in, pale into insignificance. This fact is the 
historical foundation of our Christian faith. It was pre- 
ceded by a long preparation and was thus built into the 
plan of the ages. It is attended by many infallible 
proofs, witnesses who are numerous, competent, and 
trustworthy, whose narratives bear the inimitable marks 
of sincerity and truth. It first gave birth to skepticism 
in the hearts of the disciples as “an idle tale,” and then 
suddenly inspired them with mighty faith that never 
again faltered, and finally they sealed their testimony 
with their blood. The Apostle Paul is a powerful wit- 
ness for it. It is a fountain whence flows the Christian 
church and Kingdom of God, which has become the Gulf 
Stream of history. 

The divine person of Christ matches and proves this 
epochal event, and the event equally proves His divine 
person. It is a great evidential sign that encircles Christ 
as with a horizon wall of proof, and it enters vitally into 
the whole fabric of the Gospel and plan of redemption. 
It is a morning sun that dissipates the doubts and 
shadows of speculation and brings life and immortality 
to light. It fulfills all the dreams of men of a city that 
hath foundations, eternal in the heavens; it greatens our 
human life with immeasurable worth and grand hopes; 
it satisfies the infinite longings of the soul for more life, 
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life that will be fuller and richer, finer, sweeter, life in 
which the severed affections of this transitory world will 
be restored, even life forevermore. The Wonderful 
Morning is the pledge and prelude to the Eternal Day. 


O precious cross! O glorious crown! 
O resurrection day! 

Ye angels, from the stars come down, 
And bear my soul away. 


THE NON-SENSE OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


By Rev. Avsert Crarxe WYcKorr, Pastor Reformed Church, Spring Valley, 
New York 


V. Wuere Non-SENSE CEASES AND SENSE BEGINS 


Mrs. Eppy’s God-ordained mission did not end when her 
two alleged divine revelations were at last faithfully 
transmitted to humanity. Another equally important 
task awaited her inspired genius. The additional work 
which God summoned her to perform she describes as 
follows: 

When God called the author to proclaim His Gospel to this 
age, there came also the charge to plant and water His vin- 
yard [XI].” 

Having learned something about the way she was 
“called” and the nature of the Gospel she proclaims to 
this age, we are a little curious to visit the vineyard she 
planted and watered to see how closely it resembles “His 
vineyard.” In the discharge of this second commission, 
which is executed with such exceptional ability, she leads 
us out of the thought-world of Christian Science over 
into the practical workaday world where the actual plant- 
ing and watering of her vineyard is carried on. On our 
journey from one of these worlds to the other we cross 
the great divide where non-sense ceases and sense begins. 

The Mrs. Eddy at work planting and watering her 
vineyard shows herself to possess so much sound sense that 
we cannot help suspecting the genuineness of her sincere 
belief in many features of her non-sense science. ‘This 

1If not otherwise indicated, all quotations from Mrs. Eddy’s writings 


are from Science and Health, ed. of 1918, except that the by-laws quoted 
or referred to are from The Mother Church Manual. 
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discovery confirms a conviction which has been gradually 
crystallizing, that back of most of these non-sense ideas 
is intelligent design. And it warns us that we must not 
be misled into forming too hastily our opinion of the 
mental caliber and intelligence of Mrs. Eddy from the 
things she taught her followers to believe. It is justifi- 
able to judge them by what they believe, and in the same 
way Mrs. Eddy should be judged. For she did not be- 
lieve all the things she taught her followers. She did not 
believed that she was miraculously healed from the injury 
of her fall in Lynn on the third day by the discovery of 
the principle of mental healing. She knew she was not. 
Neither did she believe her oft repeated claim that “No 
human pen nor tongue taught” her “the Science con- 
tainmedin * * * Science and Health.” She knew per- 
fectly well the exact human sources from which she had 
obtained it. As we shall soon see, she did not implicitly 
believe in many of the extravagant things which she 
teaches about medical science. 

We have already learned that her denial of the exist- 
ence of the material universe, sin, sickness, and death 
was not a result of her science or mental healing, or sin- 
cere and consistent metaphysical thinking, but of stern, 
practical necessity. Most of these non-sense ideas have 
shrewd, intelligent design back of their creation. And 
be it said to the credit of her knowledge of the type of 
people to whom she expected her science to appeal, every 
one of them has worked admirably. 

We regret that space does not permit us to illustrate 
this interesting feature of her scheme by a detailed study 
of some of these important ideas. Perhaps just a glance 
at the most irrational of them all, and one in which she 
seems to have sincerely believed — malicious animal 
magnetism — will serve our purpose. The creation of 
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this thought-demon to prowl around at liberty, enabled 
her to lay upon its head the blame for all of the evil, sin, 
sickness, and death disturbing a world where none of 
these things are supposed to be present. To be sure, this 
Frankenstein monster which she created to prey upon her 
enemies in the end turned upon her, and like an avenging 
fury relentlessly pursued her until her dying day. This, 
however, was a most unexpected reprisal upon which she 
had not figured, and had to be accepted as one of the un- 
avoidable casualties of her adventure. She realized that 
this handy thought-demon was indispensable to her 
science. She could not have established her mental heal- 
ing cult without malicious animal magnetism as her 
scape-goat. As the utilitarian value of one after another 
of these strange ideas dawns upon one their presence in 
Science and Health is attributed to a new cause. 
Keeping the Waters Roily. We now begin to under- 
stand why there are so many illogical, bewildering, and 
contradictory statements in Science and Health. Too 
much clarity would have betrayed its purpose and given 
the whole secret away. Its ambiguity is not the product 
of Mrs. Eddy’s disordered mind, and so accidental and 
unintentional. It is the work of camouflaging art. 
From the immediate family of James Henry Wiggin, 
the ex-Unitarian minister who acted as her literary ex- 
pert, we have received this hitherto unpublished story 
which will help to bring out this point. After he had 
waded through the tangled mass of manuscript which 
Mrs. Eddy left with him to revise for the sixteenth 
edition of Science and Health, he said to her: “I can 
translate your sentences into good English, but not into 
good sense, as there is no sense in them.” This offer 
suited her exactly, and she engaged him on the spot. 
After he had been working as her literary adviser and 
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reviser he discovered that what he had ignorantly 
assumed to be an irremediable defect in her book was in 
reality one of its distinctive merits. Good English she 
wanted, but “good sense” would not have served her 
purpose. 

Some years later in a letter to an old college chum, 
commenting upon this peculiarity, Mr. Wiggin makes 
this statement: 

As for clearness * * * the truth is, she does not care 
to have ‘her paragraphs clear, and delights in so expressing 
herself that her words may have various readings and meanings. 
Really, that is one of the tricks of the trade. You know sibyls 
have always been thus oracular, to “keep the word of promise 
to the ear, and break it to the hope” [Milmine’s Life of Mrs. 
Eddy, McClure’s Magazine, Oct., 1907]. 

This assertion, that with Mrs. Eddy ambiguity was 
“one of the tricks of the trade,” when it comes from her 
personal literary reviser is of the highest value. But this 
information is not necessary. Any close student of 
Science and Health and Mrs. Eddy soon makes this dis- 
covery. She did not fool Mark Twain’s keen literary 
sense. He soon detected her little trick. In one place, 
after quoting a particularly fine specimen of this type 
of expression, he remarks: “Quite Christian Scientific- 
ally foggy in its phrasing.” He saw that foggy phras- 
ing was an essential part of Mrs. Eddy’s non-sense 
science. By inventing her non-sense language by which 
she arbitrarily reads into perfectly familiar English 
words any meaning which may suit her fancy, she re- 
duced foggy phrasing to a science. This enabled her 
to write in riddles which only those who have made a care- 
ful study of this confusing language can decipher. The 
river of water of truth which proceedeth out of the throne 
of Christian Science, its queen designed to filter through 
obscurity so that its waters would always remain roily, 
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and thus conceal how shallow it is. And here again this 
scheme has worked. A most common thing is to hear un- 
educated persons who have tried to read Science and 
Health says, “It is too deep for me.” Its teaching is 
not deep; it is the shallowest kind of pretence. But 
where waters are kept roily it is hard to tell how deep 
those waters are. It is asking the skeptical reader a great 
deal, to believe there is so much duplicity back of all this 
non-sense science. But after we have become better ac- 
quainted with the way Mrs. Eddy planted and watered 
her vineyard, this attitude will adjust itself. 

The Real Mrs. Eddy. The greatest surprise of our 
study now awaits the reader. It is the real Mrs. Eddy. 
One cannot contemplate her career, the success which 
crowned her efforts, and the eminence to which she 
climbed, without realizing that back of this unusual 
achievement there must have been something besides a 
disordered mind. From such a source a fanatical relig- 
ious sect might have been developed, but no such com- 
pact, adjustible, perfectly functioning material organiza- 
tion as The Mother Church, systematically turning in 
millions of dollars to its lord. This phenomenal creation 
forces us to disentangle Mrs. Eddy from her non-sense 
science. Though she did not believe in many of the ideas 
she teaches, there are two propositions in which she did 
believe with all her heart; and these furnish the founda- 
tion for all of her superstructure. 

First, she believed in Mr. Quimby’s science of mental 
healing; second, she believed that she could make money 
out of it. Both of these beliefs fall well within the range 
of the rational mind, and the second one, at least, needs 
no justification. Those who worked with her, friends 
and foes alike, are unanimous in their testimony that she 
was a woman of far more than ordinary ability along cer- 
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tain lmes. And not being hampered with restraining 
conscientious scruples, she had full chance to make the 
ability she possessed count. Her educational shortcom- 
ings, her pitiful ignorance within the realm of scholar- 
ship, where she persisted in posing as an expert, her non- 
sense science, all combined to obscure her real native 
ability. Mr. Quimby is reported to have said of her: 
“She is a devilish smart woman, but she has no identity 
in honesty.”’ In the letter from which we have already 
quoted Mr. Wiggin speaks thus of her: 

As for the High-Priestess of it * * * she is—well 
I could tell you but not write. An awfully (I use the word ad- 
visedly) smart woman, acute, shrewd, but not well read, nor in 
any way learned. What she has, as documents clearly prove, 
she got from P. P. Quimby of Portland, Maine, whom she 
eulogized after death as the great leader and her special 
teacher. 

A little further along he again repeats his statement 
about her not being learned, and, pronouncing the works 
of the great thinkers “all closed books to her,” he adds: 
“But dollars and cents she understands perfectly.” 
After several illustrations in point he concludes: “You 
see Mrs. Eddy is nobody’s fool.” 

Has the reader ever distinguished between the ad- 
vice she gives to her healers and her statements to their 
patients and prospects? This is worth noting. We know 
what Mrs. Eddy thinks of physiology and medical 
science. She has told us very plainly that these are dia- 
metrically opposed to her science of mental healing. 
There is no possibility of mixing together the two theo- 
ries for “The one absolutely destroys the other.” At the 
close of chapter ITI, on Non-sense Healing, we called at- 
tention to a “strange lapse,’ where she recommends that 
surgical cases be turned over to surgeons, obstetrics to 
regular physicians, and the hypodermic needle used, if 
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necessary. These precautions were suggested to her 
healers. She also provides for nurses to take charge of 
those who need constant attention. ‘These approved 
Christian Science nurses have to qualify by being either 
graduate nurses, whose conversion to Christian Science 
did not take place until after their courses of training 
were completed, or persons “who thoroughly understand 
the practical wisdom necessary in a sick room, and who 
can take proper care of the sick.” ‘This “practical wis- 
dom necessary in a sick room” supplies the natural 
defects of her non-sense science. 

But the most interesting concession to medical science 
is now to be mentioned. Christian Science healers are 
granted the liberty of attending orthodox medical col- 
leges and taking their regular medical courses. In this 
deftly worded paragraph this permission is granted: 

When the discoverer of Christian Science is consulted by her 
followers as to the propriety, advantage, and consistency of 
systematic medical study she tries to show them that under 
ordinary circumstances a resort to corporeal means tends to 
deter those, who make such a compromise, from entire confidence 
in omnipotent Mind as really possessing all power. While a 
course of medical study is at times severely condemned by some 
scientists, she feels, as she always has felt, that all are privileged 
to work out their own salvation according to their light, and that 
our motto should be the Master’s counsel, “Judge not, that ye 
be not judged” [p. 443]. 

Imagine the person who has so outrageously villified 
medical science, as the fruit of the “tree of knowledge” 
of which we are forbidden to eat upon pain of death, com- 
placently granting her prospective healers the privilege 
of studying it! The truth is, any genuine medical know]l- 
edge that can be surreptiously smuggled in by healers 
will come in handy. And do not be deceived, successful 
healers have plucked all of this “forbidden fruit” from the 
tree of knowledge of medical science within their reach, 
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and they use all they have. But we are not interested in 
healers. We are studying Mrs. Eddy. She never took 
any chances. When she wanted a doctor she made no 
bones about calling one. Generally she was shrewd 
enough to have an ex-physician or two among her work- 
ing force. They came in handy. When she finally 
adopted a son to be with her in her home, by a curious 
coincidence he happened to be a full fledged physician. 
As Mr. Wiggin remarked, “You see, Mrs. Eddy is 
nobody’s fool.” 

Having somewhat prepared the mind of the reader 
for the surprise which is to be experienced when one 
crosses over from the non-sense world of Christian 
Science to the practical world where non-sense ceases and 
sense assumes control, let us enter her vineyard. 


The Second Divinely Inspired Book of Christian 
Science. 'This change in worlds removes us from the 
jurisdiction of Science and Health, and conducts us into 

-the territory where the second official book of Christian 
Science — The Mother Church Manual — holds sway. 
This book differs radically. from its companion volume, 
save in one respect, it also is divinely inspired. Though 
a product of a very different kind of inspiration, it proves 
to be just as effective. Of it Mrs. Eddy says: 

The Rules and By-Laws in the Manual * * * originated 
not in solemn conclave as in ancient Sanhedrim. They were not 
arbitrary opinions nor dictatorial demands, such as one person 
might impose on another. They were impelled by a power not 
one’s own [title page]. 

Mrs. Eddy was the person “impelled by a power not 
one’s own” to write these by-laws. The certainty of her 
authorship of this book is assured. Even Mark Twain, 
who insists she did not write Science and Health, says 
that every by-law and sentence bears the indisputable 
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mark of her personality, mind, and pen. This second 
divinely inspired book of Christian Science reveals to us 
the real working mind of Mrs. Eddy. Here we find it 
undisguised. While it is quite possible to imagine that 
a disordered mind wrote Science and Health, no one who 
knows The Mother Church Manual would think of pro- 
nouncing it the product of a disordered mind. The mind 
of its author was functioning superbly at its task. 

Following out Mrs. Eddy’s analogy of the vineyard, 
we identify The Mother Church Manual as the hedge 
about the vineyard, The Mother Church as the winepress 
built in it, and her home at Pleasant View as its tower. 
Unlike the householder in the parable, after she had 
planted her vineyard, put a hedge about it, built a wine- 
press and tower init, she did not let it out to husbandmen 
and go into a far country. Quite the contrary, she took 
up her abode in the tower and kept a watchful eye upon 
everything that transpired in her vineyard. 


The Winepress — The Mother Church. Let us ex- 
amine this novel winepress and see if it is possible to dis- 
cover why it is so unusual in its construction, and why 
the wine which it presses out is of such a golden glow. 
Mrs. Eddy established her first Christian Science church 
principally for religious and humanitarian purposes. Its 
charter was like those granted to similar religious organi- 
zations, and gave its members full control in the manage- 
ment of its affairs. After Mrs. Patterson, the mental 
healing fanatic, developed into Mrs. Eddy, the financier, 
she soon realized that such an organization was ill- 
adapted to her purpose. She had arrived at the stage 
where her primary interest in this science had shifted to 
a pecuniary one. She wanted to make money out of her 
cult; and her church, instead of furthering her designs, 
was continually hindering them. Her converts were for- 
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ever taking it too seriously as a simon-pure religious and 
humanitarian institution. It was inevitable that friction 
should develop from the rub of these two diametrically 
opposed sets of interests. By 1881 the first open rupture 
made its appearance. A number of her most conscien- 
tious early followers had become thoroughly disillu- 
sioned. The resolution which they drew up and signed 
as their resignation speaks for itself: 

We, the undersigned, while we acknowledge and appreciate 
the understanding of Truth imparted to us by our teacher, Mrs. 
Mary B. G. Eddy, led by divine intelligence to perceive with 
sorrow that departure from the straight and narrow road (which 
alone leads to growth of Christ-like virtures) made manifest by 
frequent ebullitions of temper, love of money, and the appear- 
ance of hypocrasy cannot longer submit to such leadership; 
therefore, without aught of hatred, revenge or petty spite in 
our hearts, from a sense of duty alone, to her, the Cause, and 
ourselves, do most respectfully withdraw our names from the 
Christian Science Association and Church of Christ (Scientist) 
[Quoted from Milmine, ibid., Aug., 1907]. 

The significant thing about this resolution is that the 
three sins of which her early followers found her guilty 
are the very ones which her whole career emphasizes. 
Though some time later she did succeed in getting her re- 
maining followers to issue a reassuring statement exoner- 
ating her from all these charges and condemning as 
traitors to the cause those who withdrew, the names of the 
eight persons who signed this resolution carried too much 
weight in Lynn to be discredited. Others soon followed 
their example, and it was not long before her forces in 
Lynn became so depleted and demoralized that she was 
compelled to evacuate the city and retreat to Boston, 
where she was not so well known and where personal con- 
tacts were not so close. _ 

But moving did not remove the cause of the trouble. 
After about seven years of activity in Boston a similar 
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revolt again broke out in her church. In a stormy session 
of her organization over thirty of her most prominent 
members, including some of her officers, resigned, giving 
essentially the same three reasons. This second split came 
very near wrecking her Boston church. ‘These disas- 
trous revolts made two things plain: First, she began to 
realize that with her disposition, temper, and love of 
money, she could not associate too intimately with her fol- 
lowers without sooner or later becoming pretty well 
known to them. Second, she realized that a democratic 
church organization was not at all suited to her purposes. 
Its members from conscientious principles were continu- 
ally calling her to account, and blocking her plans. They 
might under severe provocation decide that the best way 
to save the cause would be to depose her as pastor, or even 
excommunicate her from her own church. 

After this second revolt Mrs. Eddy began to lay 
plans for making future repetition of these humiliating 
and annoying experiences impossible. She purchased a 
home at Concord, New Hampshire, called Pleasant 
View, and to this she withdrew, thus separating herself 
forever from the plebeian assocation with the many. 
From this time on only the trusted and chosen few were 
to know intimately their lord’s weaknesses and frailties. 
This was one of the most strategic moves Mrs. Eddy ever 
made. It marks a turning point in the progress of her 
Boston church. After she had walled herself in from per- 
sonal contacts, mystery, imagination, and messages did 
the rest. 

The second momentous change which grew out of 
these revolts was the reorganization of her church. We 
have called attention to her growing dissatisfaction with 
her democratic church organization. Her business in- 
terests, and the religious principles of her members were 
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forever getting entangled. Mrs. Eddy read the hand- 
writing on the wall. She knew that in time either she or 
her church would have to go. And she lost no time in 
deciding which should be sacrificed. Becoming deeply 
imbued with the conviction that all material organiza- 
tions, even churches, were unfit to represent her purely 
spiritual system of truth, she decrees that her material 
church shall instantly disband. Thus officers, members, 
power to hold moneys, all are wiped out of existence, and 
its charter abandoned. 

After having effectually annihilated this old demo- 
cratic organization, her solicitude for a purely spiritual 
church and her opposition to a material one seem to have 
waned. For in a short time a new material church is 
organized. This new organization is the now famous 
“Mother Church.” It contrasts strikingly in every es- 
sential feature with the organization which it has dis- 
placed. Everything down to the smallest detail is under 
the personal control of Mrs. Eddy. The members of the 
church have not the slightest voice in the conduct of its 
affairs, except when Mrs. Eddy temporarily delegates 
itto them. All the disaffected members of the old church 
are dropped, and only those whom she personally ap- 
proves can get back into this new church. Every mem- 
ber is elected by the board of directors with her approval. 
This new organization ended forever the repetition of 
such humiliating experiences as those to which she was 
subjected in 1881 and 1888. She was no longer subject 
to the authority of the members of her church. They 
were subject to her authority. Her winepress is now 
ready to do business. 

The Tower and the Pastor Emeritus. By a strange 
contradiction in terms, the Pastor Emeritus becomes the 
supreme head of this new church. Upon her retirement 
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to Pleasant View, Mrs. Eddy not only resigned as pastor 
of the Boston church, but she took the additional precau- 
tion to see that none of her dangerous women rivals got 
a chance to step in and take her place. She abolished the 
office of a personal, local pastor in all Christian Science 
churches and ordained the Bible and Science and Health 
as the pastor of every church. This decree came as a 
terrible blow to many of her prominent women pastors, 
but her word was law, and quietly they all stepped down 
and out. 

Mrs. Eddy had herself appointed as Pastor Emeri- 
tus. In common usage pastor emeritus is an honorary 
title conferred upon a pastor, who by reason of age or 
infirmity is no longer able to carry on the work of the 
active ministry. But the Pastor Emeritus of The 
Mother Church was no honorary personage. She was 
relinquishing none of her prerogatives, active interest, 
and control. She simply retired from the pastorate of 
one church to become bishop and pastor of all. Seated 
upon her throne in her tower she was a real episcopus. 
No bishop ever exercised such oversight, control, and 
authority as did she. 

The distinctive contribution which Mark Twain 
makes to the understanding of Christian Science is con- 
tained in his keen analysis of the autocratic nature of the 
government of the Christian Science Church. This form 
of government is built up and hedged about by the by- 
laws contained in The Mother Church Manual. A de- 
tailed study of this book will reveal that every by-law is 
drawn up with consummate skill and contributes some in- 
dispensable part to its business machinery. Boards and 
officers abound, but while Mrs. Eddy was alive they were 
the machinery through which she worked her will. All 
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were subject to her complete domination. Mark Twain 
jotted down the many powers which, through The 
Mother Church Manual, she lodged in her own hands. In 
enumerating them, he says: 


We may now make a final footing-up of Mrs. Eddy, and 
see what she is, in the fulness of her powers. She is, 

The Massachusetts Metaphysical College; 

Pastor Emeritus ; 

President ; 

Board of Directors; 

Board of Education; 

Board of Lectureships ; 

Future Board of Trustees; 

Proprietor of the Publishing-House and Periodicals; 

Treasurer ; 

Clerk ; 

Proprietor of the Teachers ; 

Proprietor of the Lecturers ; 

Proprietor of the Missionaries ; 

Proprietor of the Readers; 

Dictator of the Services: sole Voice of the Pulpit; 

Proprietor of the Sanhedrim ; 

Sole Proprietor of the Creed (Copyrighted) ; 

Indisputable Autocrat of the Branch Churches, with their 
life and death in her hands ; 

Sole Thinker for The First Church (and the others) ; 

Sole and Infallible Expounder of Doctrine, in life and in 
death; 

Sole permissible Discoverer, Denouncer, Judge, and Execu- 
tioner of Ostensible Hypnotists ; 

Fifty-handed God of Excommunication — with a thunder- 
bolt in every hand; 

Appointer and Installer of the Pastor of all the Churches — 
The Perpetual Pastor — Universal, Science and Health, “the 
Comforter.” 

There she stands — painted by herself. No witness but 
herself has been allowed to testify. She stands there painted 
by her acts and decorated by her words [Christian Science, p. 
259f.]. 


The prophetic little verse which is printed upon the 
7 
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title page of every edition of Science and Health until 
this dream was realized, is now understood. It reads: 

IL, I, I, L itself, I 

The inside the outside, the what and the why, 

The when and the where, the low and the high, 

All is I, I, I, I itself, I. 

Of her newly perfected Mother Church she could 

truthfully say: “All is I, I, I, I itself, J.” 


The Mother Church as a Business Organization. It 
is easy enough to recognize The Mother Church as a 
religious institution. It bears all the marks of a bona- 
fide ecclesiastical organization. Without these it would 
not have served its purpose. As such all the faithful 
naturally and sincerely venerate it. Among Christian 
Science churches it occupies a unique place. All other 
churches are only branch churches. It is “The” Church. 
A fitting by-law thoughtfully guards its prestige. This 
by-law reads: 

The article “The” must not be used before titles of branch 
churches, nor written on applications for membership in naming 
churches [p. 71]. 

This statement is followed by a section entitled, 
Mother Church Unique. It says: 


In its relation to other Christian Science churches, in its by- 
laws and self government, The Mother Church stands alone; it 
occupies a position that no other church can fill [p. fiG5 

You will notice that Mrs. Eddy plainly states that 
the only Christian Science church to enjoy self-govern- 
ment is The Mother Church. Before we have finished 
our study it will be very evident that Mrs. Eddy, while 
she was alive, was the only self who governed The Mother 
Church. The logic of the organization is simple. All 


authority centérs in and emanates from this single source. — 


Every person who serves the cult in an official capacity 
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has to join not only a branch church but also The Mother 
Church. All readers, healers, teachers, lecturers, mis- 
sionaries, nurses, students, officials of every description, 
have to become members of The Mother Church, so that 
they are under the control of its head. Incidentally a 
per capita tax of $1.00 a year levied upon each member 
of this “unique” church provides a comfortable income 
from this single source. 

As we learn more about the character of The Mother 
Church, the reason why the original democratic church 
organization was so hastily disbanded, and this auto- 
cratic institution substituted for it, will become very 
plain. The history of Mrs. Eddy’s use of this organiza- 
tion is one uninterrupted series of business manipula- 
tions in her own personal interest. Mrs. Eddy’s business 
enterprise and acumen have been so well brought out by 
other writers that we will not spend any time upon such 
self-evident facts. Our purpose is to show how she con- 
verted a church into a unique business concern. Her first 
step was to make good use of her followers’ religious 
devotion. 


Obedience to Mrs. Eddy Required. Most Christian 
churches make obedience to God and Jesus Christ a 
fundamental requirement. The Mother Church Manual 
makes obedience to Mrs. Eddy the fundamental require- 
ment. Seven pages are devoted to this important sub- 
ject under the title: Relation and Duties of Members 
to Pastor Emeritus. In our study of Non-sense Chris- 
tianity we learned that theoretically Mrs. Eddy is the 
lord of the Christian Science religion. After one has 
studied in concrete detail the relation of members of this 
church to her and the duties which they owe her, her 
actual lordship no longer remains in doubt. We have 
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no time to go into these points; they can be easily read; 
but the principle underlying them is given in these 
words: Obedience Required. There in a nutshell you 
have the secret of the way Mrs. Eddy built up her 
religious cult. This obedience was required from every 
one, from the highest official to the lowest member. 
Her ultimatum to her officials is given in this by-law: 

It shall be the duty of the officers of this Church, of the 
editors of the Christian Science Journal, Sentinel, and Der 
Herold, of the members of the Committees on Publication, of the 
Trustees of The Christian Science Publication Society, and of 
the Board of Education promptly to comply with any written 
order, signed by Mary Baker Eddy, which applies to their official 
functions. Disobedience to this by-law shall be sufficient cause 
for the removal of the offending member from office [p. 65]. 


At the time this by-law was written it included every 
official in the organization. And of all she required 
obedience. Disobedience was sufficient cause for removal 
from office. And Mrs. Eddy was a wonderful disciplin- 
arian. Neither fear nor favor influenced her decrees. 
She meted out the reward of disobedience so many times ~ 
that every one knew what to expect. Obedience was the 
cornerstone upon which she erected her Christian Science 
edifice, and serving her she made its keystone. We have 
time to give but two typical examples of the way she let 
it be known that service rendered to her was a high relig- 
ious duty. Under a tactfully worded by-law entitled: 
Opportunity for Serving the Leader, she introduces 
this feature. It reads: 

At the written request of the Pastor Emeritus, Mrs. Eddy, 
the Board of Directors shall immediately notify a person who has 
been a member of this Church at least three years to go in ten 
days to her, and it shall be the duty of the member thus notified 
to remain with Mrs. Eddy three years consecutively. A member 


who leaves her in less time without the Directors’ consent or who 
declines to obey this call to duty, upon Mrs. Eddy’s complaint 
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thereof shall be excommunicated from The Mother Church. 
Members thus serving the Leader shall be paid semi-annually 
at the rate of one thousand dollars yearly in addition to rent and 


board [p. 67f.]. 

In this way she arrives at a happy solution of the em- 
ployment problem. It works so well in her business that 
she also adopts it for her domestic needs. Here is the by- 
law which covers these 

If the author of the Christian Science textbook call on this 
Board for household help or a handmaid, the Board shall imme- 
diately appoint a proper member of this Church therefor, and 
the appointee shall go immediately in obedience to the call. “He 
that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me” 


(Matt. 10:37) [p. 69]. 


Without the slightest hesitation or compunction Mrs. 
Eddy invaded the personal rights of her followers; she 
assumed a primary proprietory right in their life and 
service, and her claim upon their time and talents was 
paramount. She goes so far as to quote the words of the 
Lord Jesus to His disciples as exactly typifying the cor- 
rect relation which should exist between her followers and 
herself. If this does not express in tangible and con- 
crete form her actual lordship over her followers, it can- 
not be done. 

The interesting feature of this lordship in operation 
is that back of all her high-sounding appeals to religious 
duty she menacingly held the big stick of force. Fear of 
removal from office and excommunication from The 
Mother Church were two weapons of force which she 
forged and relentlessly used. Friends and foes alike felt 
their blows. From Mr. Daniel Harrison Spofford to 
Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson she demonstrated that no 
friendship, however close, could presume upon her leni- 
ency. The record of her arbitrary removals from office. 
and excommunications makes interesting reading. By 
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her impartial use of her instruments of force she inspired 
a holy terror in her followers and officials. Mark Twain 
graphically describes her as “a Fifty-handed God of E:x- 
communication — with a thunderbolt in every hand.” 
This is not the picture most people have formed of the 
founder of the church of “Universal Love,” but it cor- 
rectly portrays Mrs. Eddy in action as the Pastor Kmer- 
itus of The Mother Church. In this way she built up the. 
most remarkable religious autocracy that has ever been 
established. Ex-emperor William II tried the same idea 
when he trained up a generation of Germans to believe 
that he was their “Gott.” Mrs. Eddy succeeded in her 
scheme because she was wise enough to know that only 
a certain class of people will stand for that sort of thing; 
and she was content to confine her domination to them. 

Whatever may have been the original motives which 
inspired Mrs. Eddy, in 1879, to organize her first Chris- 
tian Science Church, there is no doubt as to what led her ~ 
to disband it and establish in its place the unique auto- 
cratic religious organization known as The Mother — 
Church. Religious and humanitarian objects would have 
been much better conserved by her original organization ; 
this she discarded. The Mother Church gave her a won- | 
derful organization through which to carry on her busi- 
ness of dispensing mental healing, and made all of its 
members her paid and unpaid employees. The unem-— 
bellished history of her management of it, and the mill- 
ions which she made through it, tell most eloquently the © 
efficiency of the organization and the genius of its man- 
ager. 

Had she, like some sincere religious fanatics, labored 
under any delusions concerning her divine inspiration, 
her sacriligious act of laying unholy hands upon the 
Christian church and appropriating it for her personal 
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aggrandizement might have been pardoned. But no 
such extenuating circumstances mitigate her sin. She 
was not a religious fanatic; religion as such had never 
profoundly interested her. It was her lack of genuine 
religious emotional interest which drove her to curious 
cults. By the time she organized The Mother Church, 
she was working out a deliberate, cold-blooded, mercen- 
ary scheme. Whatever the pastor of the first Christian 
Science Church may have been, the Pastor Emeritus of 
The Mother Church was a shrewd, keen, none too scrupu- 
lous, business woman. 

Standardizing Her Product and Perfecting Her 
Model. Because Science and Health was a compilation 
and not the product of a mind under the creative spell 
of a new discovery, it was beyond Mrs. Eddy’s power to 
breathe into its pages the breath of literary soul-life. 
After the failure of the first edition, she set to work to 
remedy its most glaring ‘defects. But the harder she 
worked upon it the worse it became. It is a patent fact 
that every edition from the second to the fifteenth is de- 
cidedly inferior to the first. It seems almost a literary 
impossibility for the person who wrote the first edition 
to drop down in the scale of composition and expression 
to the low level found in these succeeding volumes. This 
is a most unusual feature in the evolution of editions. We 
will illustrate it by two comparisons. We will compare 
the first and the third editions. In the third edition we 
read: 

A patient thoroughly booked in the jargon of the schools 


is more difficult to heal through Mind than an aboriginal North 
American Indian who has never bowed the knee to Baal [Vol I, 
p. 230]. 

In the first edition this passage is thus refined: 

A patient thoroughly booked in physiology, materia medica, 
etc., is more difficult to heal with science than one having never 
bowed the knee so methodically to matter [p. 426]. 
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Again in the same volume of the third edition we 


read: 

It is understood that the heathen nations are more exempt 
from contagion than Christian nations. Our missionaries intro- 
duce measles, smallpox, etc., to the heathen, but do they show 
them either by precept or example, the Power of God, Truth, to 
prevent and destroy disease? But the poor heathen, ignorant 
of what is termed hygienic laws, is healthier than the devotee to 
his supposed laws. What then shall we think of a “law more 
honored in the breach than in the observance” [Vol. I, p. 250]? 


In the first edition this passage is thus toned down 
and refined: 


People who know nothing of physiology, hygiene, or materia 
medica, until the missionaries give them of this “tree of knowl- 
edge,” suffer not as we do from the so-called laws that we say 
must be obeyed or they will kill us. And they enjoy better health 
than those obeying them. What shall we say of a “law more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance” [p. 436] ? 


This paralleling of passages can be carried through 
these two books from beginning to end and in every in- 
stance the grammar, expression, refinement, and modera- 
tion of the first edition is strikingly superior to the sec- 
ond, third, and following editions down to the sixteenth. 
We asked Mr. Spofford how he explained this freak phe- 
nomenon in the evolution of the editions of Science and 
Health, and he replied: ‘Have you noticed that? You 
see, in the first edition she stuck close to Quimby, but 
when she broke away from him and tried to go it alone 
she spoiled it.” 

It is very easy for those familiar with the Quimby 
manuscripts to accept this explanation, for in spite of the 
reflections cast upon them by Mrs. Eddy and her author- 
ized biographer, Sibyl Wilbur, the Quimby manuscripts 
are well written and immeasurably superior to any of 
Mrs. Eddy’s productions of that period. As we were 
reading them over with Mr. Spofford, every little while 
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he would stop and exclaim: “Pretty well put for such 
an ignorant man, don’t you think?” 

We suspect that Mrs. Eddy thought that she might 
popularize Science and Health if she could change its 
style into that of her extemporaneous discourse. For 
Mrs. Eddy was a vivacious lecturer, and had no difficulty 
in interesting her students when she talked upon this sub- 
ject. It was writing that was difficult. So in 1877 she 
hired Mrs. Sarah Crosby to take down her series of lec- 
tures verbatim. From these notes she seems to have re- 
cast the editions in question. And while some of her stu- 
dents liked these better, because they said: ‘They sound 
more like Mrs. Eddy,” yet the deterioration was so 
marked that by 1884 she abandoned this scheme, went 
back to the first edition for a foundation, and worked out 
anew manuscript. After she had done her best with this 
she took it to Mr. James Henry Wiggin and employed 
him to fix it up for publication. This is why the sixteenth 
edition is more like the first, and is also a decided im- 
provement upon that. 

Science and Health as it appears to-day has passed 
through the hands of so many revisers that many stu- 
dents, familiar with Mrs. Eddy’s natural literary style, 
insist that she did not write it. This accusation strikes 
at the heart of its divine inspiration, and for this reason 
Christian Scientists bitterly resent it. Sibyl Wilbur 
speaks of Mark Twain’s assertion that Mrs. Eddy did not 
write Science and Health, as “supreme audacity and 
unscrupulous wickedness.” ‘Then she comes to the de- 
fense of Mrs. Eddy’s authorship in this heroic manner: 

The real author of every word of the first edition, and every 
word, phrase, paragraph, and chapter of the very last edition 
is the one who wrote the limping verses of girlhood, the so-called 


“Quimby” manuscripts with their confusion of ideas, the state- 
ment of the Science of Man, Genesis, and Apocalypse, and fin- 
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ally “Science and Health” [The Life of Mary Baker Eddy, 
p. 218]. 

We do not question that Mrs. Eddy compiled Science 
and Health, but we think it would be a very easy matter 
to prove that Mrs. Eddy’s authorized biographer is un- 
pardonably ignorant concerning the material contained in 
the various editions of Science and Health. “Every 
word, phrase, paragraph, and chapter” is a sweeping 
claim. If space permitted we would like to separate 
what strike us as the “I’’ and “the author” passages from 
each other. But we will content ourselves with the story 
of the chapter entitled, Wayside Hints. 

After the plates for the sixteenth edition had already 
been made, Mrs. Eddy’s advisers became so apprehensive 
over the libelous character of her chapter on Demonology 
that they persuaded her to cut it out. This removal left 
a number of blank pages to be filled in before the book 
could be issued. About this time Mr. Wiggin wrote for 
Mrs. Eddy a sermon on The City that Lieth Four- 
Square, which she preached as her own before her Boston 
congregation. Mr. Wiggin enjoyed telling of the ex- 
quisite humor of the situation as he sat in that church 
audience and heard Mrs. Eddy preach his sermon. And 
then when service was ended he made his way up to the 
platform where the faithful were crowding about, con- 
gratulating her on her inspired utterance. When she 
saw him she edged over to where he was standing and 
with a twinkle in her eyes asked in a stage whisper: 
“How did it go?” Mrs. Eddy’s sense of humor was not 
as lacking as some imagine. 

This sermon came in the nick of time. Cut down to 
the proper length it would fill in those blank pages, and 
the book could be published! So, at Mrs. Eddy’s request, 
Mr. Wiggin cut down this sermon and under the title, 
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Wayside Hints, inserted it into the sacred volume. To 
allay suspicion of its source in the minds of any who might 
detect its marked difference in style, Mrs. Eddy injected 
intoits midst three irrelevant paragraphs, plainly written 
by herself, on her late husband and Mr. Quimby. But 
these are so apparently out of place, and so different in 
style, that they can easily be separated from their con- 
text, which is a connected symbolic working out of the 
idea that Christian Science is the Holy City which came 
down from God out of Heaven. Mr. Wiggin was at 
his best in developing his theme. A single paragraph 
will give some idea of the flowery way in which he 
treated it. He writes: 

The City of Christian Science is indeed a city of the spirit, 
fair, royal, and square. Northward, its gates open to the North 
Star of the Bible, the Polar magnet of revelation; eastward, to 
the star seen by the Wise Men of the Orient, who followed it to 
the manger of Jesus; southward, to the genial tropics, with the 
Southern Cross in the skies,— the Cross of Calvary, which binds 
human society into solemn union; westward, to the grand realiza- 
tion of the Golden Shore of Love and the Peaceful Sea of Har- 
mony [ 20th. ed., p. 232]. 

It is easy to undertsand why this literary gem on 
Christian Science should be enthusiastically received. 
The extravagant ecstacies into which the faithful went 
over this production were too much for Mr. Wiggin’s 
abounding sense of humor. So one day he confided his 
secret to a few intimate friends. This was too good a 
story on Mrs. Eddy’s way of doing things to be kept, 
and soon it became public property. The knowledge 
that there was a whole chapter in the heart of that in- 
spired volume, written by Mr. Wiggin, wrought such 
havoc with its infallibility that after a few editions this 
precious literary gem had to be discarded. The mere 
fact that, under attack, this chapter was dropped is clear 


proof of the truth of its origin. 
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There is not the slightest doubt about the trust- 
worthiness of this incident. While living, Mr. Wiggin 
confirmed it many times to friends who are still living 
and vouch for it. To bring it down to date we communi- 
cated with his immediate family about it and received 
this reply: 

Mr. Wiggin did write the chapter on Wayside Hints, but 
it was expurgated after one or two editions. 

This may seem like ancient history, but it has an im- 
portant bearing upon the statement made by Sibyl Wil- 
bur. Any one knowing Mrs. Eddy well could safely 
hazard the guess that she would never throw away such 
a precious literary gem on Christian Science as Mr. 
Wiggin had worked out. So if the reader will search 
hard enough, all that is worth while in this once expur- 
gated chapter will be found safely ensconced, under a 
new name, in a new setting, in the chapter on the Apoc- 
alypse. To be sure that no mistake has been made, turn 
to page 575, edition of 1918, and there the very para- 
graph which we quoted from the original chapter will be 
found word for word. To Mr. Wiggin, therefore, and 
not to Mrs. Eddy, Christian Scientists are indebted for 
the now popular symbolism of The City that Lieth 
Four-square, so dear to them in lecture and song. 

After Mrs. Eddy turned over her book to others to 
revise, it began to improve. By the time of her death it 
had been perfected just as much as was possible. The 
reader may wonder why some of her intelligent revisers 
did not reduce its contradictions and vagueness to con- 
sistency and clarity. Mrs. Eddy would not permit it. 
By thus standardizing her output, and perfecting her 
model she made Science and Health the “only author- 
ized textbook on Christian Science.” From the stand- 
point of business efficiency this was valuable. It reduced 
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the cost of production and increased many hundred per 
cent. the profits. 


Selling Her Product. Science and Health is the 
heart in the system of Christian Science. It is the vital 
organ that pumps the blood through every artery, and 
makes its life and growth possible. It is the pastor of 
every church; it is the teacher of every teacher; it is the 
healer of every healer; it disseminates the only author- 
ized and infallible revelation of the divine truth of mental 
healing; and it does all this at a profit of many hundred 
per cent. In its interest every shaft, wheel, and cog in 
the mighty machinery of The Mother Church revolves. 
One cannot be a Christian Scientist without its help. 
Not only did Mrs. Eddy require every one to own a 
volume, but she also made it necessary for every one to 
become automatically an unpaid agent for its sale. The 
Christian Science Journal for March 12, 1897, contains 
this order: 

It shall be the duty of all Christian Scientists to circulate 
and sell as many of these books as possible. 

While Mrs. Eddy was living she required every fol- 
lower to possess the very latest revelation of “Divine 
Truth,” so that, as soon as a new edition made its appear- 
ance, the old had to be discarded immediately. By this 
simple device, when the sale of an edition had stalled 
because all of the faithful were supplied, a new edition 
with a few incidental changes incorporated in it could be 
issued, and business could be revived. And Science and 
Health was very frequently revised in Mrs. Eddy’s 
time. 

By making her converts at first customers, then 
agents, and Science and Health the indispensable 
possession of every Christian Scientist, she built up not 
only a great demand for her product, but also the most 
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wonderful advertising and selling system known. And 
every penny of profit from handling this book went to 
the organization. And while Mrs. Eddy was alive she 
was the organization. 


Holding Her Business. When one’s customers are 
converts, business is reduced to the problem of holding old 
converts and gaining new. Mrs. Eddy took more pains 
to hedge in her converts than any known religious sect. 
First she herded them off in a church by themselves, and 
compelled them to listen to no voice but her own, as 
Science and Health alone was allowed to preach to them. 
Next she forbids them to join any organizations that 
“might impede their progress in Christian Science.” It 
soon develops that all religious and humanitarian organ- 
izations come under this ban. For the truth is: 

God requires our whole heart, and He supplies within the 
wide channels of The Mother Church dutiful and sufficient occu- 
pation for all its members [Manual, p. 44f.]. 

She frankly informs her followers that her “Church 
organizations” are “ample” for their outside interests. 
Then she follows this by-law by another in which she for- 
bids them to join any other societies than those specified 
in The Mother Church Manual. They shall “strive to 
promote the welfare of all mankind” through Christian 
Science organizations. The only exception to this pro- 
hibition is the Masonic Order. Christian Scientists may 
join the Masons. Mrs. Eddy seems to have cherished a 
warm spot in her heart for the Masons because they be- 
friended her when she was stranded in the South, after 
the death of her first husband, Mr. Glover. But we sus- 
pect that even the Masonic Order would not have es- 
ee her interdict, were it not for the fact that it is a 
man’s organization. 

Mrs. Eddy had experienced considerable one 
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through recalcitrant members who resented her curbing 
of their natural liberties. So she plans that there shall 
be no rebels in her ranks. Loyalty to her in thought and 
deed she makes the supreme virtue, and disloyalty the 
unforgivable sin. The reference to the “interests of an- 
other” is thrown in to soften the shock of the real pur- 
pose of the following by-law: 

If a member of this Church shall, mentally or otherwise, per- 
sist in working against the interests of another member, or the 
interests of our Pastor Emeritus and the accomplishment of what 
she understands is advantageous to this Church and to the Cause 
of Christian Science, or shall influence others thus too act, upon 
her complaint or the complaint of a member for her or for him- 
self, it shall be the duty of the Board of Directors immediately 
to call a meeting, and drop forever the name of the member 


guilty of this offense from the roll of Church membership 
[p. 52f.]. 


“Drop forever the name of the member guilty” is the 
doom of a lost soul. The unforgivable sin which seals 
this doom is to work against Mrs. Eddy in “thought or 
deed.” 

Having hedged in her members from all contact with 
other religious and humanitarian organizations and 
made sure of their loyalty to her in “thought and deed,” 
she turns her attention to another avenue of possible 
danger — their reading. Historic denominations have 
grown very lax upon the literature their adherents read. 
Mrs. Eddy realized that this was one of the mightiest 
influences in their lives, and she hedges about their read- 
ing at the danger points. They are not allowed to read 
the Bible without Science and Health at hand to give 
to each passage its “true spiritual meaning.” And all 
works on mental healing, but her own, are forbidden. 


At this point Mrs. Eddy goes a little farther. She | 


forbids her followers to patronize book stores where 
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literature against Christian Science is sold. Her boy- 
cott by-law is thus worded: 

A member of this Church shall not patronize a publishing 
house or bookstore that has for sale obnoxious books [p. 44]. 

Those who live in the vineyard Mrs. Eddy has 
planted and watered are securely hedged in by the by- 
laws of The Mother Church Manual. Such aloofness 
would once have been pronounced the height of bigotry. 
Yet Christian Science has a reputation for being broad- 
minded and liberal. 

Mrs. Eddy was too bright to stop with mere prohibi- 
tions. Idle brains are sure to get into mischief. So she 
provides her followers with an abundance of good liter- 
ature. Science and Health must be daily read. This 


takes up some time, and gives a Christian Science. 


thought a day to ponder. Then she provides an author- 
ized life of herself, so that she knows what they are read- 
ing about her past. She also provides a hymnal, so that 
she knows what they sing. ‘Then she provides The 
Mother Church Manual, so that they will have proper 
Rules and By-Laws. In addition to these standard 
volumes, she provides a daily paper, a weekly paper, a 
monthly magazine, and a quarterly review. And from 
time to time she put out other literature, such as Miscel- 
lanies. 

In no place does her good business sense shine more 
brilliantly than in her appreciation of the value of the 
press. She realized the strategic position which it occu- 
pies. It reaches those who go to church and those who 
stay at home, those who believe and those who do not be- 
lieve. It has a constituency that no local church can 
cover. So Mrs. Eddy reversed the common practice; 


she made this agency of her church the most important. — 


Her ablest men and her highest salaries she turned to 
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this department. And then she furnished them with suf- 
ficient money to put out high-grade periodicals. This 
wisdom contrasts strikingly with the foolish neglect of 
most religious denominations. They generally allow 
their denominational publications to struggle along in- 
dependently, or on the verge of bankruptcy, handi- 
capped at every turn by lack of funds. Editors and 
managers for the most part are devoted men who stick 
to their work at great personal cost, rendering a dispro- 
portionate sacrificial service for the sake of the cause. 
Mrs. Eddy was too keen a business woman to blunder 
at this strategic point. Upon her press she lavished the 
best she had. 

Getting Her Propaganda to the People. Realizing 
that people are going to read something, being deter- 
mined that they should not read dangerous literature, 
and having spent much money to put out properly cen- 
sored literature, she saw to it that it reached the people. 
Not only is every member required to own Science and 
Health and her Authorized Life by Sibyl Wilbur, but 
they must also take the periodicals. A divinely inspired 
by-law lays upon each this obligation: 

It shall be the privilege and duty of every member, who can 
afford it, to subscribe for the periodicals which are the organs of 
this Church [p. 44]. 

This by-law is not like the formal resolution of ap- 
proval passed by the conventional ecclesiastical body, 
which dies as soon as it is born. It inculeates a duty and 
exacts obedience. Until the rupture between the Board 
of Directors and the Trustees of the Publications So- 
ciety developed, one could not enter a Christian Science 
home without finding one or more of these publications. 
And they were read. By thus keeping in daily and 
weekly contact with every Christian Science home, The 
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Mother Church maintained a strong, vital hold upon all 
the followers of this cult. The religious denonunation 
that has no official periodicals, or whose periodicals do 
not find their way each week into every home, has short- 
circuited its high-power line and lacks one of the 
mightiest agencies of the denomination. Nothing can 
take its place. 

Having taken such superb care of her own, she now 
turns her attention to the outsider. In each church there 
is a literature committee, whose duty it is to see that the 
authorized books on Christian Science are placed upon 
the shelves of every public library. If there is a reading 
room, the Christian Science periodicals are also provided 
for its files. Every Christian Science church is required 
to provide a reading room where the public can come and 
rest, and read Christian Science literature. Mrs. Eddy 
did not waste any money on nondescript activities and 
literature that have no direct bearing upon Christian 
Science. 

Having exhausted all the established channels of 
publicity, this indefatigable committee goes out into the 
byways and searches for stray public places where its 
literature may be placed. In public waiting rooms, rail- 
way stations where there are no news stands and where 
the weary traveler welcomes something to read, this lit- 
erature is thoughtfully placed. County fairs and gen- 
eral public gatherings where people are found in num- 
bers are not forgotten. It is amazing how faithfully 
these channels of publicity are watched and used. 

Keeping the Enemy in His Trenches. Having done 
everything possible along a constructive line for her con- 
verts and the disinterested community, she next turns 
her attention to her antagonists. They need watching. 
Mrs. Eddy was militant enough to realize that the best 
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defense is an offensive move. So in every corner of her 
vineyard she stationed guards whose duty it is to keep 
a watchful eye upon the enemy, and at the first sign of a 
suspicious move start a counter attack. These guards 
are organized under the name of the Christian Science 
Committee of Publication. The name, like most others 
in the cult, is somewhat misleading. For this committee 
devotes its attention exclusively to literature that is 
published against Christian Science. The head com- 
mittee is located at Boston, and various state committees 
take care of the outposts. 

These committees are composed of able men, well 
paid, and expert in tactful diplomatic dealing. Their 
prescribed course of procedure is as follows. As soon 
as an article or book appears which merits attention, the 
committee under whose jurisdiction it comes sends some 
one in person to talk the matter over with the writer or 
publisher. ‘This representative, in a very kindly and 
tactful way, makes a protest against the unfairness or 
incorrectness of the article or book, and upon this ground 
endeavors to have it suppressed. If it is an article, the 
privilege of replying to it through the columns of the 
same periodical is requested. Failing in this some other 
means must ‘be devised to counteract its effect. It is sur- 
prising how effective such a committee can be made. The 
very knowledge of its existence has a deterring effect. 
Some writers and publishers will not venture to put out 
anything against Christian Science because they know 
the activity and power of this committee and the 
effective boycott by-law which it can wield against them. 
For there are many wealthy Christian Scientists whose 
patronage publishers do not wish to lose. 

Those living in the vicinity of New York City have 
just been impressed with the effective way in which this 
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Committee of Publication works. The New York 
Times for April 19, 1921, contained this interesting news 
item: 

Because Albert F. Gilmore, in charge of the Christian 
Science Committee on Publication for the State of New York, 
objected to an article, “Science and Health” in the fourth and 
last volume of “The Cambridge History of American Litera- 
ture,” G. P. Putnam’s Sons have stopped the sale of the volume, 
discontinued the publication of any more copies, and will recall 
all the volumes so far on the market. * * * 

The offending chapter is No. XXVIII, entitled “Popular 
Bibles.2’ These are “The Book of Mormon” and “Science and 
Health.” 

Mr. Putman said that the article on ““The Book of Mormon’’ 
would remain in the book as there had been no complaint. 

We mention this incident simply to show how effec- 
tive such a committee is. 'The Mormon Church and all 
others ought to note that the complaint is the thing that 


brings results. 


Sanitation and Salvage. 'The sanitation of the sal- 
vage of her past is one of the most effective pieces of 
engineering which Mrs. Eddy ever did. From her son, 
George Glover, from Mr. Spofford, and from many 
others, she tried by every means in her power to get back 
into her own hands the letters which she had once writ- 
ten. She did persuade Mr. Hiram Crafts to journey 
to Pleasant View to turn over to her in person the 
Quimby manuscript which she let him copy in the late 
sixties. If one wishes to know the limits to which this 
sanitation of salvage was carried, all one has to do is 
to go to some of those public libraries where the files of 
the papers which contained damaging material are kept, 
and take a look at their sadly mutilated condition. — 
Articles that are missing related to Mrs. Eddy. We do — 
not know who is responsible for this work, but it has — 
been done by some one. ; 
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This committee on the sanitation of the salvage of 
the past, sees to it that as far as possible all dangerous 
books are gotten out of the reach of the public. It is 
very difficult to find in any second hand book store old 
books of any merit against Christian Science. Though 
the seeker for information upon Mrs. Eddy can find 
copies of Sibyl Wilbur’s life of Mrs. Eddy available. 
This is a most effective piece of work, for it destroys 
much valuable first-hand material. 


An Authorized Life of Mrs. Eddy. Waving been 
robbed of her real past by the efficient committee on san- 
itation and salvage, it became necessary to furnish Mrs. 
Eddy with a past befitting her divinity and greatness. 
The little autobiography, Retrospection and Introspec- 
tion, which she wrote for this purpose in 1891, was such 
a crude and childish affair and so full of obvious misstate- 
ments that it did more harm than good. Such a difficult 
and delicate task awaited the genius of some gifted 
writer. Sibyl Wilbur has proven herself to be this per- 
son. And her life of Mrs. Eddy is the authorized source 
for information upon this subject. With characteris- 
tic camouflage, Mrs. Eddy writes a note in the Christian 
Science Sentinel of March 12, 1910, reprinted upon the 
front page of the book, which endeavors to create the 
impression that this story of her life was written and 
published by disinterested parties. But it is impossible 
to read this version of her early life, and its explanation 
of those many incidents which cannot be ignored, with- 
out suspecting that Mrs. Eddy’s sagacity is responsible 
for the whole book. 

This work completes the trio of important Christian 
Science official books. It deserves study as well as 
Science and Health and The Mother Church Manual. 
And it rewards study in exactly the same surprising 
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way. We regret that space does not permit a little time 
spent upon it. This, however, must be said: Its author 


is no ordinary, matter-of-fact, mechanical, historical 


photographer of the actual events of Mrs. Eddy’s life. 
She is a creative artist of no mean ability. Every inci- 
dent and event, after it leaves her magic touch, takes on 
a new aspect. Those familiar with the originals of these 
events hardly recognize them after this artist has touched 
them up. The Mrs. Eddy pictured in this book is as 
different from the historical Mrs. Eddy as the real Mrs. 
Eddy is from the idealized Mrs. Eddy whom Christian 
Scientists worship. The publication of this made-to- 
order life of Mrs. Eddy with the requirement that it 
alone shall be the authoritative source from which all 
Christian Scientists shall derive their knowledge of her 
and its ubiquitous presence in every public library.and 
second hand book store are gradually building up in the 
public mind an entirely new and unhistorical Mrs. Eddy. 
And there is no corresponding independent work now 


available — The Life of Mrs. Eddy by Georgine Mil- — 


mine having been allowed to go out of print — to give 
the historical facts to those who desire to know the truth. 


The Present-Day Organization. Inasmuch as Mrs. 


Eddy’s God-ordained mission included both the pro- 
claiming of “His Gospel to this age” and the planting 
and watering of “His vineyard,” it naturally follows 


that no human being must ever presume to tamper with — 


either. While she was living removal from office and 
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excommunication from The Mother Church were the ~ 


instruments of force by which she endeavored to pre- 


vent any such sacrilegious acts; but she did not rely 
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upon these alone. In the original deed of trust by which | 


she generously conveys to the Board of Directors of 
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The Mother Church the property for which the members 
of her disbanded church paid she thoughtfully incorpo- 
rates these items: 

In addition to the trusts contained in said deed of Septem- 
ber 1, 1892, from Mary Baker G. Eddy, this property is con- 
veyed on the further trusts that no new Tenet or By-Law shall be 
adopted, nor any Tenet or By-Law amended or annulled by the 
grantees unless the written consent of said Mary Baker G. Eddy, 
the author of the textbook “Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures,” be given therefor, or unless at the written request 
of Mrs. Eddy the Executive Members of the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist (formerly called the “First Members”), by a 
two-thirds vote of all their number, decide so to do [Manual, 
p. 187]. 

By taking this precaution to protect her revelations 
and by-laws through the medium of the original deed of 
trust to the property, she made forfeiture of all rights 
in this property to follow any presumptuous tampering 
with her work. This provision left everything in her 
hands while she lived, and when she died made all change 
forever impossible. If Mrs. Eddy was God’s divinely 
chosen representative upon this earth, this requirement 
is natural and necessary. And it was the only way she 
could hope to realize the fulfillment of her prophetic 
vision of the day when her church “would eventually rule 
all nations, and peoples—imperatively, absolutely, fin- 
ally with divine Science.” There is a finality about this 
decree which, while it is absolutely essential to the life 
of the cult, at the same time parodoxically spells out 
its death warrant. 

On December 3, 1910, Mrs. Eddy’s earthly life came 
to an end, and her earthly lordship ceased. Her follow- 
ers tell us that her “spiritual presence” is still with them 
and is just as real and controlling as was her former 
bodily presence. But the facts do not seem satisfacto- _ 
rily to sustain this claim. Discord and rivalry, such as 
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never manifested themselves while she was in her tower 
as Pastor Emeritus, now disturb the realm of harmony. 
The differences between the Board of Directors and the 
Trustees of the Publication Society have become so 
acute that they have been brought out of the secret 
chamber of the cult and aired in the courts. These dif- 
ferences have sent a split down through every branch 
church and into every Christian Science home. 

T’o increase this disordered condition of affairs, Mrs. 
Augusta E. Stetson, the excommunicated founder of 
the Ninety-sixth Street Church, New York City, after 
eleven years of patiently biding her time, has seized 
upon this turbulent period as the psychological moment 
to come back. For she has recently been spending con- 
siderable money in issuing full-paged statements of 
propaganda to prove that the whole material organiza- 
tion of the present Christian Science Church has fallen 
so far away from the teaching and spirit of Mrs. Eddy 
that it has forfeited its right to be entrusted with her 
“Truth.” Her indictment of this organization runs as 
follows: 

Gradually it became apparent that materiality and reversal 
of divine metaphysics were creeping into the ranks of Christian 
Science. Love of ease, in personal sense, pride of place and 
power, and an unwillingness to handle the claims of malicious 
animal magnetism, manifested in self-love, self-will, self-justifi- 
cation, the lust of the fleshly mind, and the pride of material 
existence, with their earthward gravitation, were evident and 
Christian Science Mind-healing, with many, dropped to the level 
of so-called mental healing on a human will basis [New York 
Tribune, Dec. 19, 1920]. 

This is a scathing arraignment of the Christian Sci- 
ence Church. For this reason Mrs. Stetson calls upon 
all of those who sincerely believe in Mrs. Eddy’s divinity 
and teaching to come out from among these betrayers 


of her cause and join the purely spiritual church which 
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she is striving to establish to save Christian Science. 
Mrs. Stetson has a strong following, and this bomb 
thrown into the midst of the already demoralized forces 
of the cult has created pandemonium within the realm 
of harmony. It is sadly evident that the serpent, per- 
sonal sense, has at last wriggled itself into this new 
Eden; and we know what to expect. 

But we have no direct interest in the internal trou- 
bles of the Christian Science cult. We do not care to 
pass any criticism upon the present-day organization, 
its churches, healers, members, their fancies or follies. 
Just so long as Christian Scientists sincerely believe in 
the divinity of Mrs. Eddy and her teaching, their sin- 
cerity, devotion, and loyalty are entitled to respect. 
This should not, however, obscure the fact that they are 
unquestionably the innocent victims of a colossal im- 
posture, carrying with it its concomitant array of fal- 
lacious and dangerous teaching. 

There are two vulnerable spots in Christian Science: 
Mrs. Eddy, and her non-sense science. When the pub- 
lic is in possession of the truth concerning both of these 
the doom of the cult will be sealed. But this knowl- 
edge cannot be generally disseminated until those who 
teach in theological seminaries, college class rooms, 
Christian pulpits, Sunday School groups, and Christian 
homes, take the trouble to inform themselves intelli- 
gently upon this subject. Unfair, inaccurate criticism, 
and ridicule, can never do the work of sincere, conscien- 
tious, intelligent mastery of the subject. 

This sketch of the way Mrs. Eddy planted and 
watered her vineyard lets us into the secret of her suc- 
cess. 


SOME USES OF IMAGINATION 


Address by E:mer Exisworta Brown, Ph. D., LL. D., Chancellor of New 
York University, at the Commencement Exercises of the Bible 
Teachers Training School, May 31, 1921 
A LAYMAN finds himself somewhat at a loss on such an 
occasion as this. What topic shall he discuss? He has, 
to be sure, his own religious convictions and theological 
opinions—and what man is there who would not be glad 
of such an audience as this to hear what he himself might 
say on those topics of supreme human interest? But 
here are students and teachers who, in their years of study 
and teaching, have cultivated the field more deeply than 
he can claim to have done, and he would fear to make 
some slip more serious than those that Mr. Edison has 
recently reported to the general disparagement of col- 
lege graduates. He might speak, on the other hand, of 
matters in the field that he knows best; but it would 
hardly be gracious to come to this institution, at its chief 
festival of the year, and spend the time in discussing the 
concerns of another institution, however intimately the 
one may be related to the other. Again, he might put 
forth a pronouncement on the topics of the time. College 
presidents, it seems, acquire omniscience with their office, 
as a modest priest takes on infallibility when he becomes 
the Roman Pontiff. But in the present instance the 
sense of such omniscience is sadly lacking, and the world 
must go its way with no definite instructions from your 

Commencement speaker. 

No, none of these topics will do. I am going to © 
speak of things that you yourselves do know, things that — 
all of us know full well. I have called my subject, 
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Some Uses of Imagination, and my purpose will be ac- 
complished if I may give to so familiar a theme some 
accent or perspective which may be in the least degree 
suggestive to this new class going forth from the Bible 
Teachers Training School. 

Since no two psychologists are agreed concerning 
the metes and bounds of the term imagination, there will 
doubtless be those in this audience who will question the 
wide connotation which I have annexed to this familiar 
word. I shall not even attempt to meet such criticism; 
if the expression is inadequate, let some other be substi- 
tuted to meet the need. We are concerned here not 
with terminology but with common, daily, human ex- 
perience. 

We find it convenient to divide our ideas into two 
classes, those that are true and those that are not true, 
those of reality and those of unreality; and the first 
class we place in the realm of knowledge, and the second 
class in the realm of imagination. 

A convenient classification, yes, but altogether mis- 
leading. Take, for illustration, such a work of the imag- 
ination as an architect’s design for a building which has 
not yet been constructed. Around him are many build- 
ings, mostly commonplace or ugly, in all stages of new- 
ness, age, and decay. Here on his blueprints is the de- 
tailed prophecy of the house that is to be, every beam 
and brick in its place, a thing of supreme use and beauty, 
it may be, according to the genius of the architect and the 
liberality of his client. It is the first and necessary 
stage of what shall stand before you a year hence in 
hard and tangible substance. It is truth, it is reality, 
as truly as its later embodiment will be real and true, 
although differently related to the world of mind and to 
the material world. 
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How does a like operation unfold itself in the world 
of art, that art which has no use save the use of beauty? 
It is all told in three lines in Robert Underwood John- 
son’s ode on Augustus St. Gaudens: 

All that is shall be forgot 


For what is not, 
And every common path shall lead to dreams. 


The thing that is most intensely real to the artist is the 
thing that is not, the thing that he is seeking to bring into 
being. 

St. Gaudens himself, master sculptor that he was, 
labored fourteen years to produce the Shaw monument, 
now standing near the State House, on the edge of 
Boston Common. Fourteen years, twice as long as 
Gray’s Elegy is said to have been in the making, as long 
as Jacob served for both Leah and Rachel! Some of 
the earlier sketches for this monument are preserved. 
They give little promise of the greatness of the com- 
pleted work. The artist was peering into the unseen. 
He was discerning by slow and painful degrees the de- 
sign that should satisfy his exacting spirit, and carry his 
message to his countrymen. At length the vision cleared. 
The thing stood in its compelling majesty before his 
eyes. Then it was produced in bronze and granite for 
all the world to see. But that last step was the smallest 
part of the achievement. The great effort and labor, 
covering those fourteen years, was the effort and labor 
of the artist’s imagination, with his sketch-book, his 
models, and his tentative clay, determiming what the 
form should be while as yet there was none of it. “Too 
much time,” he said, “‘cannot be spent in a task that is to 
endure for centuries.” 

But it is not only the artist and the builder who find 
their truth and reality beyond the things that are. It 
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is so with the inventor in any field, the political leader, 
the captain of industry, the creative thinker, the explorer. 
The letter to the Hebrews is full of this doctrine. It 
runs all through the examples of faith in the eleventh 
chapter of that Epistle. The fathers of the faithful 
held steadfast on their way toward things that were ap- 
prehended from afar. Moses forsook Egypt as seeing 
Him who is invisible. Abraham, dwelling in tents, 
looked confidently for a city which hath foundations. 

Kipling wrote that story of the pioneer and his vision 
over again in modern form: 

Something lost behind the Ranges. Lost 


and waiting for you. Go! 
* * 


* * * * * * * 


Ores you'll find there; wood and cattle; 
water transit sure and steady 

(That should keep the railway rates down), 
coal and iron at your doors. 

God took care to hide that country till He 
judged His people ready, 

Then He chose me for His Whisper, 
and I’ve found it, and it’s yours! 

In its higher ranges, the things of the imagination 
are not so much untruth as they are truth of another 
order, truth in another setting and focus. For Hegel 
the thought of perfect being was itself creation. 'Tyn- 
dall wrote of the scientific uses of the imagination—a 
wonderful essay. Physical science makes its advance 
through some wild surmise, as from a peak in Darien, 
which shapes itself into an hypothesis, far in advance of 
established knowledge. Thereafter this hypothesis leads 
and lures the investigator through the toilsome ways of 
experiment, trial and error, verification and correction, 
till another goal is won. So this imagined truth becomes 
a thing of power in the world of advancing knowledge. 

If you will follow the psychologist into the analysis 
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of the simplest acts of direct perception, you will find 
there a similar process going on continually. The fresh 
sensation meets a projected counterpart—a figured 
flame—and through the correspondences and differences 
of the two the new experience finds itself and becomes a 
matter of knowledge. 

Imagination is the ground-work of human sympathy. 
You find it in the familiar exhortation to “put yourself 
in his place.” Those novels, poems, plays through which 
we become absorbed in lives other than our own, to share 
their griefs, their struggles and triumphs—insensibly 
they lead us to a deeper understanding of our own feel- 
ings, thoughts, and aspirations, to a finer incorporation 
of our own lives into the life of our kind. They enlighten 
our insight into the experience of those about us. Their 
authors, through the gift of imagination, have enabled us 
to see what had been hidden from our eyes. A lawyer 
will tell you from his practice in court that circumstan- 
tial evidence is often more convincing and more reliable 
than direct testimony. Certain it is that in our associa- 
tion with others we see and hear inadequately, uncompre- 
hendingly, untruthfully, save as our imagination has 
been keyed to some response to their peculiar motives and 
emotions, far out beyond the bounds of our individual 
experience. 

O, how unjustly we judge our neighbors, what cruel 
wrong we commit, when our sense of truth is bound down 
to a hard and unimaginative literalism, making our own 
unmellowed opinion the ultimate standard by which the 
lives of other men are tried! And how are our lives en- 
larged and enriched when by sympathy we enter into-the 
thought and the heart of those with whom we have to 


do, even the meanest and the most exalted among them, 


and make their manifold experience as it were our own! 
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Judge not that ye be not judged, but measure your 
fellow men in that spirit which thinketh no evil, rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, believeth all things, hopeth all things, and 
knowing that we know only in part, looks forward to 
knowing even as we are known. We have not exhausted 
the meaning of this language, even in our day. 

Some years ago there appeared a new biography of 
Abraham Lincoln, which brought together all of the com- 
monplace and unworthy passages that could be found in 
his career; and reviewers promptly declared that here 
at last we had the truth about this most beloved of our 
national heroes. Do we then know the truth because we 
know the worst? What cynical stupidity is that! No. 
We have not learned the truth of any man until we know 
him at his best. And we do not know his best till we know 
him on the side of his own imagination—all that he as- 
pired to be and was not, the very thing that he was worth 
to God. 

The sum of what I have said thus far is, that truth 
apart from imagination is hardly more than half 
true. Now, there is one domain in which the service of 
imagination is so clearly and vitally essential that it 
should not be passed without particular notice. I mean 
the field which is dominated by symbols and by parables. 

We have invaded this field already. It is the domain 
of greatest significance for our essential life, but it lies 
beyond our definitions, beyond our mechanism of thought 
and language. We have all of us abounding confidence 
in the processes of modern science. We have no love for 
obscurantism. We do not prefer the twilight to the 
day. But on the other hand, we are content that there 
should be meanings in our lives that nothing short of 
music can express. We would see knowledge grow 
from more to more, but we have no illusion as to its 
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speedy conquest of all that is or is to be. We recog- 
nize, rather, the fact that for human ken the encircling 
gloom is boundless and that every widening of the cir- 
cumference of our knowledge but lengthens the line 
across which truth looks forth on infinite mystery. Yet 
our present existence came from out that mystery, our 
course runs on into mystery again. And more than that, 
our lasting and unfathomed affections, the awe that 
masters us but without which we would not be men, the 
poignant moorings of our conscious life, and those great 
tides of less than conscious—more than conscious—being 
upon which we are borne—these all of them reach out 
across the border into the unseen. Here, too, we must 
believe there is for us a measure of possible knowledge, 
since it is our inmost life that is here concerned, but that 
knowledge defies the wit of the scholar and the dialectic 
of the schools. It is here that wisdom speaks to us in 
parables. 

“Thou hast done now with eyes for the actual; begin 
with the seer’s!” On the wings of parable and symbol 
each man shall fly as far as he has strength for flight. 
If he be too easily satisfied, the parable will lead him 
astray and the symbol will become for him an idol and a 
snare. But let him become a mystic, in greater or less 
degree, according to the reach of his imagination. It is 
a course beset with innumerable perils, but if he keep 
his heart open to the winds of Heaven and his hand warm 
with the handclasp of his fellow-man, he shall learn a 
little of the truth that lies beyond experiment and demon- 
stration. 

If I have seemed to mix in imagination with fact in 


such a way as to weaken the claims of that severe exacti- 


tude of truth which is the glory of our experimental 


science, the matter must not be left in that equivocal pos- 
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ture. ‘There is nothing else that speaks so clearly for the 
honesty of this modern age as does our natural science. 
It is a priceless possession, and in the interest of every 
human aspiration we must further its cultivation to the 
last degree, not under protest but in full and warm con- 
viction of its worth. Imagination is a wild horse that 
no man may safely ride who cannot use the bit of loyalty 
to truth. 

There is a passage in the writings of Nathaniel Bur- 
ton which is applicable at this point. He is interpret- 
ing Rosa Bonheur’s painting known as Changing Pas- 
tures: “Her wide stretch of waters, her crowded boat- 
load of sheep in the foreground, * * * her human 
figures, the old shepherd and his oarsman in the boat.” 
“No metaphysical theologian ever made an argument 
more translucent and incontestable.” “But Rosa Bon- 
heur does not stop there. No. Here and there is a 
rent in her realism, through which we walk out of the 
real, and out of the narrowness of visibility, into the 
ideal with its immeasurable scope, its absolute openness 
and feeling of openness. * * * ‘The Painter might 
have bounded her picture by a wall solid and high as 
heaven, * * * and shut us down under that to con- 
template forever her well-painted, literal sheep—so lit- 
eral that you can hear them bleat all packed together 
there; * * * but * * * she could not herself en- 
dure to be imprisoned in that way. * * * In place of 
a dead surface of wall * * * she set a brave, great 
sky * * * a sky full of Beyonds and outlying in- 
finitudes. * * * If the beholder wants to stop at 
sheep * * * TI do not know that he can find a lot 
more to his mind than those of Rosa Bonheur’s. * * * 
He will escape all perils of the imagination. * * * 
But most picture-lovers like to be let forth into the un- 
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horizoned ranges. * * * Therefore this painter of 
ours comforts us by opening valleys back into her moun- 
tains; great valleys; valleys not painted but suggested. 
* * * Flow much more sizable and bewitching is a 
hinted valley than a painted one!” 

For all of us, there is something in this—for you 
particularly who go forth as teachers of the Christian 
faith. We must not overlook the things that are close 
at hand. We must see them straight, and be able to 
paint them as they are. But neither must we forget 
that the background is equally a part of the picture, and 
that when we search the dim distances where imagination 
must serve in place of sight, we are still as true to the 
total reality as when we held to the nearer task with 
steady and downcast eyes. 

The Book, the incomparable Book, is to be your 
guide, your treasure house, your daily bread. I am 
speaking with due reverence when I say: May you read 
the Book not only with honesty and all fidelity, but also 
with enlightened and _ well-disciplined imagination. 
The saying of John Robinson, the Pilgrim pastor, is true 
to-day as it was three centuries ago, “The Lord has more 
truth yet to break forth out of His holy Word.” May 
that high hope, that high expectancy, go with you all 
the way. 


THE REVIEW 
CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


THE ATTEMPT TO ACCOUNT FOR THE POWER AND EFFECT OF THE 
Scriptures, upon the basis of any natural element of strength, 
must fail. Either accept their own account of themselves, or be 
left with an unanswerable question. Accept the idea of the 
divine Intelligence in the universe, and the thought, that He 
must reveal His mind and will to His intelligent children, comes 
as a natural suggestion, a suggestion realized in the Bible. An 
explanation of a great phenomenon is not necessarily false be- 
cause it is old, or true because it is recent. We have never, with 
our modern speculations and novel suggestions, hit upon a 
sounder means of accounting for the Bible than the old and 
direct belief that it is the Word of God, revealed as no other 
book has ever been and empowered to assert and hold its own 
place. Dr. E. Y. Mullins says on this point: 

“The Scriptures speak with authority, as does no other 
literature in the world. This authoritative note which rings so 
clear in the Bible is not due to anything external to itself. No 
court made it authoritative by decree. No church council made 
it so by decision. No pope made it so by hurling anathemas at 
those who denied it. The early church councils in the second, 
third and fourth centuries did not make the Bible authoritative. 
They simply recognized the authority of the book itself. The 
canon of Scripture under God took care of itself. It was inevit- 
able that this dynamic and mighty literature would come to- 
gether in a vital and organic unity since it was all created by 
one common life and power of God. Behind this sufficiency and 
authoritativeness of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 


ments is their inspiration.” 


REAL STUDY OF A GREAT PROBLEM Is RARE. Most PEOPLE MEET 


an important question in one of three ways. They ignore it; 
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they depend on the opinions of others in making a decision; or 
they reason superficially far enough to arrive at a prejudice 
which they adopt as a conclusion. The personal attitudes of 
millions of men and women toward the religion of Jesus Christ 
fall severally under one or another of these classifications. But 
Christianity has ever been distinguished among religions by its 
capacity to respond triumphantly to the most searching study 
and to convince those who have seriously and persistently turned 
their minds to it. 

An illustration is found in the story of the way Gen. Lew 
Wallace came to write Ben Hur, as it was recently told by Mr. 
Willis E. Lougee, in The Congregationalist. In the course of 
a conversation with Gen. Wallace one time, Mr. Lougee asked 
how Ben Hur came to be written. In reply the General said 
that he had been an infidel and a close friend of Robert G. Inger- 
soll. After serving a term as governor of Arizona, he was 
returning East in company with Ingersoll. Noting from the 
train some church spires in a village, the famous agnostic ex- 
pressed his contempt for those who believed what was taught in 
the churches, and suggested to Gen. Wallace that he ought to 
write a book to show that Christianity was false and that Christ 
never lived. 

The idea took root and for years Gen. Wallace collected his- 
torical data both in America and in the Old World, and finally 
began his book, from the outset disapproved by his Methodist 
wife. By the time four chapters were written the author had 
become convinced by his study that Christ was a historical char- 
acter. As quoted by Mr. Lougee, Gen. Wallace described in 
this way his experience after that discovery: — 

“T was in trouble. I had started out to write a book to prove 
to the world that no such person as Jesus Christ had ever lived 
on this earth; now I was faced with irrefutable evidence that he 
was as real a personage as Julius Cesar, Mark Antony, 
Virgil, Dante and a host of others who had lived and taught in 
those early days. I looked the matter squarely in the face and 


reasoned that if he was a real personage (and there was no doubt 
about that) then was he not the Son of God and the redeemer of 
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the world? A feeling of uneasiness and a fear that I might be 
all wrong began to trouble me.. A growing conviction began to 
take ground, that as Jesus Christ had been proven a real person- 
age, then perhaps he was all that he claimed to be. ‘This con- 
viction grew stronger until, on one never-to-be-forgotten night 
in my study at my home in Indianapolis, this conviction became 
a certainty. 

“Dropping down upon my knees for the first time in my life 
for such a purpose, I prayed to God to reveal himself to me, to 
forgive my sins and to help me become one of his real followers. 
The light came into my soul early in the morning, about one 
o’clock. I went downstairs where my wife was sleeping, and 
awaking her told her that I had accepted Jesus Christ as my 
Saviour and Lord. You ought to have seen her face as I told 
of my new-found faith. ‘Oh, Lew!’ she said, ‘I have prayed for 
this ever since you told me of your intentions to write this book— 
that you might find him in so doing.’ We knelt together by the 
bed in that early morning hour and together thanked God for 
his mercy and care in guiding me to know him. I do not believe 
that heaven has any sweeter joy than we found that morning 
when, after years of wedded life, we had been joined together in 
the bonds of Christian fellowship. 

“Then I asked, ‘What shall I do with all this material that 
has been collected at so much expense and labor?? ‘Why,’ re- 
plied my wife, ‘just change the four chapters you have written, 
finish the book and send it out into the world to prove from 
your own study and research that Jesus Christ was all that 
he claimed to be—the Son of God and Redeemer of the world.’ ” 


Ir Is A CAPITAL BLUNDER TO JUDGE THE SPIRITUAL CHARACTER OF 
a man by his denominational name. Some of us ment- 
ally edge away from members of small and obscure sects as 
though there was something uncanny about them, while many 
simply do not look for any very real spiritual development 
among our Catholic friends. Our Lord is not so much concerned 
with fine theological discriminations and historical distinctions 
as we are, but knows those who are His, whatever human symbol 
they have attached to their faith. It would be wiser to leave 
many things to the individual’s prayerful reading of his Bible 
than to demand that he accept our own views as infallible. 

The Christian, London, reports the comments of two Italian 
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priests upon the effect of the use of the Gospels, printed in the 
Italian language, and distributed by Waldensian colporters. 
The first paragraph is the utterance of a priest in a mountain 
region exclusively Catholic; the second is that of a priest in the 
most southerly part of Italy: 


“J have been a priest for barely six months, and I hope and 
pray my ministry may be useful to souls. But I am deeply 
persuaded that if the people are to be regenerated and brought 
back to the Christian life in its purity, we must return to the 
pure fountain of the Gospel. The people must hear the good 
news from the mouth of the Saviour and his first disciples. 
When the people read and study the pages of the Gospel, the 
work of the priest and the instructor becomes much more easy 
and a thousand times more profitable. Oh! the good which I 
promise myself in spreading the Good News.” 

“The Holy Gospels have been, if one may so say, @ 
mouthful of bread for a hungry dog; all come to my house 
and ask for copies of the Holy Gospels. How can I satisfy 
this burning hunger and thirst of my people? To make the 
people know Divine teaching, which has the power to change 
this world from Paganism to Christ —this is the only way to 
withdraw them from the superstition into which our faith is 
too often degenerating.” 


How FAR SHOULD THE CHURCH GO IN SUPPLYING THE SOCIAL 
and recreational needs of its community? This is a problem that 
is disturbing many preachers and church officials. Probably the 
safest general answer that can be given is, that there can be no 
hard and fast rule for all churches and circumstances, but that 
nothing unfavorable to the spiritual life and power of the 
church is to be permitted. The head of a great English institu- 
tional church, Thomas Phillips, of Bloomsbury Chapel, London, 
has this to say in the Times and Freeman about the amusement 
question: 

“If we started a theater it would be soon all theater and no 
church. If we ran dancing parties, dancing would become the 
absorbing interest and Christian service would be nowhere. I 
have been at the head of an institutional church for sixteen — 
years and I know what I am talking about. Institutionalism © 
has great advantages and subtle perils. I have seen it help a 
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worldling to be a Christian; I have also seen it make more than 
one church member into a worldling. A lad who promises to be 
a brave servant of God gets to imagine that the only way to 
serve Jesus Christ is by playing billiards. You know I am not 
squeamish or conservative, but it has been a continual strain to 
save the spiritual from being swamped by the social, to prevent 
the second from being first and the first from being second. The 
success of an institutional church depends upon the spirituality 
at the center. A vitally spiritual church can do anything. The 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, at the heydey of Mr. Spurgeon’s min- 
istry, if it chose, could run dancing with safety. But frankly 
we cannot, nor do I know of any church whose spiritual life is 
adequate to the task.” 


Wuat A FINE THING IT IS TO GET ALONG AGREEABLY WITH 
everybody — and what a deadly thing it may be to a great 
moral purpose. No sane man wants to make enemies or to 
arouse harsh criticism, but sometimes he can avoid neither if he 
does his duty. The same applies to the church. Popularity or 
at least tolerance may be purchased at the price of compromise 
or even of silence. It is not the business of the church to please 
the world, but to rebuke it where it is wrong and to preach to 
it the righteousness of God as attained through Christ. The 
Methodist Times, of London, has expressed the idea in this way: 

“The modern church has become afraid of the charge of 
Puritanism—not because it is more religious than the Puritans, 
but because it has lost their fervent religion. It has become 
broad and tolerant. It has also become largely impotent in a 
time of universal chaos. Compromise, the lowering of the 
ethical implicates of the Faith, looking with a blind eye at incipi- 
ent evil: these play into the hands of the devil. The church may 
gain the friendship of the world by it, but at the cost of losing 
the fellowship of God. She is not called to make friends with 
the world, but to challenge the world and change it. The des- 
perate need of the world to-day is a church blazing with moral 
passion, unafraid of the sneers of those whose vision of the 
things which make a nation great or small is lamentably defec- 
tive.” 


PROTESTANTISM HAS IMPRESSIVE NUMBERS, BUT ITS EFFECTIVE- 
ness is vastly weakened in some directions by its lack of cohesion. 
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Its preachers and laymen act with reference to various matters 
as though there were no standard of judgment. Take the matter 
of divorce. Pulpit and press deplore the evil, but our individual 
preachers, in too many cases, seem governed by their indepen- 
dent opinions, instead of presenting a solid front with a view to 
outlawing the evil. Writing in the New York Times, Bishop 
William Hall Moreland, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
makes this appeal and suggestion for co-operation among 
Protestant preachers : 


“Ministers who marry divorced persons are largely respon- 
sible for the magnitude of the divorce evil. Led away by per- 
sonal sympathy, forgetting or ignoring the great issues at 
stake, losing sight of the welfare of home, marriage, and coun- 
try, considering only the two pleading individuals before them, 
having no ecclesiastical authority to call them to account, and 
influenced by the prospect of a fee, these freelance ministers 
make it practically impossible for the Church to bring its united 
influence to bear upon the problem. The scandal of the situa- 
tion is that not a single case of divorced persons seeking remar- 
riage, no matter how notorious, filthy, or offensive to American 
nostrils, has failed to find an obliging Protestant minister to 
give the blessing of Christ to a union which Christ pronounced 
adulterous. 

‘*Here is a fruitful field for practical Christian co-operation. 
When divorced persons are compelled to go in vain from priest 
to minister, from rectory to parsonage, unable to find a minister 
willing to bless in Christ’s name a union he has forbidden, and 
finally are compelled to seek a magistrate, Christian marriage 
will then be recognized as in a class by itself, and the whole 
conception of marriage will be elevated to a high position in the 
esteem of the American people.” 


THE PROPHET’S MESSAGE IS AN ANCIENT INSTITUTION, NOT A 
passing incident of human history. Though preachers have 
been ignored, scorned, opposed, persecuted, and slain, preaching 
goes on. Only the Omniscient Himself knows the extent to 
which it has shaped human history. This or that sermon may 
fail, but, viewed at large, the massed utterance of the preachers 
of the truth of God thave profoundly moved the race. What 
would a world without sermons be like, and what would 
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become of it? Let every sermonizer take heart and do his 
work never so prayerfully and carefully; he is a contributor to 
one of the molding forces of Christian civilization when he lays 
hold of the truth for himself and then utters it in love and sym- 
pathy, but without fear or favor. 

Here, as quoted from The Century, is the tribute of a bril- 
hant Catholic essayist, Agnes Repplier, to the sermon: 

“Personally I cannot conceive of a sermonless world. The 
preacher’s function is too manifest to be ignored—his message 
too direct to be diverted. Even though ecclesiastical architec- 
ture has ceased to express anything but a love of comfort and an 
understanding of acoustics, the preacher holds his own. There 
are always people interested in the relation of their souls to 
God, and when it happens that a man is born into the world 
capable of convincing them that the only thing of importance in 
life is the relation of their souls to God, he becomes a maker of 
history.” 


THE RELIGIOUS SPECIALIST Is ALWAYS AMONG US. HE Is SIMPLY 
one of a class that range all fields of thought — people with a 
weakness for disproportionate stress upon attractive phases of 
large subjects. This habit of focussing the mental vision upon 
a limited area of thought is a prime obstacle to any clear and 
judicial thinking. Whether due to temperament or lack of cul- 
ture and opportunity, it prevents the fullest appropriation of 
Christian truth, even where sincerity is undoubted. 

Judged by the standard of broad and inclusive thinking, at 
least three classes of Christian believers may be cited. A dis- 
tinctively theological group so highly exalts the importance of 
doctrine and definition that it has little time for anything but 
_ working out in detail every article of its creed and insisting 
upon the acceptance of the system so derived. 

Largely ignoring or denying the importance of clearly de- 
fined faith, there is an active group which submerges all nice 
doctrinal questions with insistence upon works, apparently sure 
of reconciliation with the Father in this way. Schemes and 
organizations of all sorts appeal strongly to this type. 

The third group is more broadly and truly religious, 
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accepting the best that both the others have to offer, but seeking 
neither systematized belief nor organized service as ends in 
themselves. Having caught the spirit of their Lord, their 
supreme purpose is to live the Christ life before men. They be- 
lieve the Scriptures and use them effectively, they work faith- 
fully, and they respond quickly to calls for help and sympathy; 
but they do not conceive of themselves as Christians simply be 
cause of these things. As they view it, to be a Christian is to 
have fulfilled in oneself the prayer, “that Christ may dwell 
in your hearts through faith; to the end that ye, being rooted 
and grounded in love, may be strong to apprehend with all the 
saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth, and 
to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.” Such 
escape the pitfalls of the religious specialist, but, with increas- 
ing responsiveness to the real demands of Christianity, they be- 
come in themselves its best apologetic. 

We are hhaving certain divisive tendencies in the church 
to-day because of attempts at very close definitions and inter- 
pretations of this and that. Some there are who assume the 
authority to determine, define, and formulate all the essentials 
of Christian belief for all true believers. Inevitably controversy 
results, and in consequence there are at present disturbed areas 
in both the home and foreign fields. A writer in The Chinese 
Recorder, explaining why he could not join a group of these 
earnest but rather illogical and arbitrary souls, has made this 
statement, which should give pause to that zeal which makes. the 
voice of controversy heard above that of the prayer for guid- 
ance: 

“It is useless to make a list of ‘saving truths,’ because truths 
are not saving except as they become a part of living experience. 
The fundamental thing is the experience of fellowship with God 
and with His Son through the Holy Spirit. Until a man has 
won his doctrines through vital Christian experience, they are 


of no worth to him. Accepted without that experience, they put — 


him in danger of becoming a hypocrite or a bigot. Even so 
great a truth as that ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself? only becomes of value when a man has ‘seen God 
in the face of Jesus Christ? and found reconciliation through 
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coming to Jesus. The ‘Personality’ of the Holy Spirit can be 
only an empty phrase to a man who has not experienced the 
power of the Spirit to lead him into all truth. If one starts 
with Christian experience, doctrines become of value to him as 
far as they help him to understand his own experience and that 
of the Church. It is inevitable that a thinking, intelligent 
church should formulate its doctrines as it becomes conscious of 
the meaning of its own life.” 


WE ARE CERTAINLY IN AN AGE WHEN MANY RUN TO AND FRO AND 
knowledge is increased. Never was there known such a migra- 
tory disposition among students. An ambitious young man 
to-day does not stop with going to the next county or the next 
state to complete his education, but contemplates a course of 
study im some foreign land as a regular thing, if he is convinced 
he can gain more for his purpose abroad than at home. Lately 
a number of the Japan Magazine, published in Tokio, contained 
a contribution by Dr. S. Motoda, on this movement of students 
to lands outside their own. Here are some of his estimates, as 
summarized in The American Review of Reviews: 


“Of the Oriental students it is estimated that nearly 9000 
Chinese are now abroad, of whom 4000 are in Japan, 2000 in 
France, 1400 in the United States, 400 in England, and the 
others distributed throughout Europe. Of the 2500 Japanese 
students now abroad, only a few are in England and other Euro- 
pean countries, but the number is beginning to increase. In 
Switzerland there are about fifty and in England about 300. 
The Filipino students go partly to the United States and partly 
to Japan. There are about 300 in the United States and pos- 
sibly 30 in Japan. Some of the Indian students are in Japan, 
and 1000 are in England. 

“Tt is estimated that there are in the universities and colleges 
of the United States about 8000 foreign students, representing 
over 100 nationalities and races. In England’s ten universities 
there are 3000 foreign students; besides Orientals, there are 
Egyptians, West Indians, Africans, Serbians, Americans and 
Continental students flocking to Oxford and Cambridge. In the 
sixteen universities of France, where the number of students has 
decreased since the war to 10000, more than half are foreign — 
students. From 2000 to 3000 foreign students will attend the 
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German universities. Little Switzerland has seven universities, 
with 7000 students, of whom 3000 are foreigners.” 


AT FIRST THOUGHT THERE WOULD SEEM TO BE LITTLE IN COM- 
mon between psycho-analysis and the vigorous evangelism that 
preaches the awfulness of sin and its eternal consequences. 
However, The Christian Century, a journal entirely free from 
excess in the direction of theological conservatism, finds that 
they agree as to the peril of sin lodged in the depth of the soul, 
and editorially makes this comment: 


“‘Psycho-analysis is the latest fad among the sciences. 
Without discussing here its merits or its demerits it is interesting 
to consider one particular in which the psycho-analyst and the 
old-fashioned evangelical preacher agree. It pays to give atten- 
tion to one’s sins. The psycho-analyst says that so long as per- 
verted desires are concealed in the bottom of our minds and 
half-forgotten, they constitute a continual moral menace to us. 
If they are brought out into the light of day and given their 
just sentence, they will soon be robbed of their power. The old- 
fashioned preacher thought that it was worth while to preach 
against sin. Sinners in the past were made to tremble in the 
presence of an angry God. Too many modern preachers have 
thought that a true and adequate psychology of virtue lay in 
directing the thoughts towards the beautiful. Without knowing 
it, many of these modernists have practiced Christian Science on 
sin, if not by denying its existence, then by completely ignoring 
it as a factor in individual and social life. The older evangelical 
preacher made the starting point of all his work the arousal of 
the conscience of his hearers. Without the sense of sin there 
could be no repentance and no forgiveness.” 


BOOKS 
Tue Lanevace or Parestine* 
There has been no other age in the world’s history when informa- 
tion concerning Palestine and the adjacent regions has been 
more earnestly sought for than to-day. This volume by Rev. 
J. Courtenay James, of Bournemouth, England, cannot fail 
to be welcomed by scholars and students alike, especially 


1The Language of Palestine and Adjacent Regions, by J. Courtena: 
James, M.A., B.D. Edinburgh, 1920. Pp. XXII + 378. vend 4 
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because there is no other book in existence to-day wherein the 
language, or rather the languages, of Palestine are similarly 
treated. 

This work is not a history of the ancient races of Western 
Asia, nor the grammar of their languages, but history is intro- 
duced to show the causes which led to the rise of one language 
and the supersession of another, and to indicate the changes, in 
tribal and national fortunes, which resulted in dialectic vari- 
ations. Grammar and syntax, too, are brought under con- 
tribution to illustrate the types of language which successively 
triumphed in the regions named, and to show, at least in some 
general principles, how one language differed from another. 

The period covered corresponds, in the main, with the millen- 
nium preceding the Christian Era, but the author gives also 
some account of the earlier civilizations which prepared the way 
for the linguistic conditions at the beginning of Biblical history. 
He has also found it advisable to state the kind of literary 
influences exerted on Palestine by Babylonia, Persia, and Greece, 
and the linguistic contributions of these great forces. to the 
lingua franca of Western Asia. Not only does he discuss and 
illustrate the language, but the script of different regions is 
also considered and described. 

Although the main facts concerning the history of the 
ancient peoples who inhabited Western Asia, the Sumerian, and 
the Babylonian, Assyrian, Arabian, and Palestine-Semites, have 
been well known to Oriental scholars and archeologists for many 
years, yet the results of their labors have been, heretofore, for 
the most part enshrined in the publications of learned societies, 
and usually written in languages other than English and in 
volumes not easily accessible to the general reader on account of 
both their cost and rarity, so that the appearance of this book 
is quite opportune. 

The subject matter is divided into ten general subdivisions, 
including an Introduction and an Epilogue. The headings of ~ 
these subdivisions will give a fairly clear idea of the contents. 
They are as follows: I. Introduction. II. Empire and Lan- | 
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guage, and this subdivided into: A. Babylonian Period. B. 
Persian Period. C. Greek Period. ILI. Linguistic Genealogy. 
IV. Semitic Constructions, discussing especially Grammatical 
and Syntactical Constructions. V. Aramaeans and Hebrews. 
VI. Inscriptions and the Old Testament. VII. Semitic Script: 
Evolution and Transition. VIII. Aramaic, discussing: A. 
Alphabet, B. Pronunciation, C. Vocabulary, D. Abbreviation. 
IX. Nabataean. X. Targums. 

Sir Ernest A. W. Budge says in his Foreword the author 
“is no blind follower of any special group of scholars or any 
‘school’ of thought. * * * He has read very widely, and has 
acquired a good working knowledge of several Semitic languages, 
and has spent many years in collecting facts and data bearing 
upon his main subject, the ‘Language of Palestine’. These facts 
he has arranged in the order that seems to him correct, and the 
deductions which he has made from them are entirely his own. 
In my opinion the author’s independence gives his book an 
enhanced and special value. He has gone to the best sources 
for information respecting the intricate subjects about which he 
writes, but he does not hesitate to differ from experts when the 
facts as he knows them justify him in so doing.” 

This characteristic of the author is very remarkable and 
leads him to make very striking observations in many cases, but 
he is also very apt to draw too hasty conclusions out of insuffi- 
cient evidence in a large number of instances. 

It is only fair, however, to state that the author himself 
seems. to be well aware of this fact, as he declares in his Preface: 
“The present study in many respects is necessarily tentative, 
and designed to indicate provinces of Semitic literature which 
have not yet been fully investigated. * * * I am indebted to 
all who have preceded me in this province, and would fain hope 
that I may encourage others to pursue these investigations into 
wider regions, and with more certain results. I am conscious 
of the manifold deficiencies in this undertaking of recognized 
- difficulty” (p. ix). 

But even more to be regretted is the author’s attitude toward 
the Old Testament Scriptures; his views are of the most ration- 
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alistic type. A few quotations will suffice to give a clear idea 
of the author’s point of view as to the date and the authorship of 
the Old Testament writings: 

“A few Hebrew fragments may date from early times, such 
as the Song of Deborah, and some ceremonial rites attributed to 
Moses. The stories twined about the names of Saul and David 
were probably compiled before 900 3.c. But the literary period 
began after the separation of the tribes into south and north. 
The outlines of the history of the south—the Kingdom of 
Judah—were collected sometime preceding 800 B.c. The out- 
lines of the history of the north—the Kingdom of Israel—were 
collected sometime before 750 8.c. The significant fact here is 
that only a mere fragment of Hebrew literature, as we know it 
in the Old Testament, was written during the occupation of 
Palestine by the Israelites. The ethical and priestly teaching, 
the prophetical books in their edited form, and the development 
of the historical writings, belong mainly to post-exilic times. 
That is, Hebrew literary activity began when the Israelites no 
longer possessed Palestine, and when Hebrew was no longer the 
vehicle of common parlance” (p. 166 f.). 

This attitude of the author toward the Old Testament leads 
him to make many other equally sweeping statements regarding 
some of the fundamental points of the history and origins of 
the Hebrew people, contradicting at every step the Scripture 
narrative. Thus, speaking of the extent of the Hebrew con- 
quests of the Promised Land, he affirms: 

“The Hebrews occupied Canaan in a much more restricted 
sense, and their language was much more limited in extent than 
has been commonly imagined. This has arisen from the prom- 
inence given to the Jews’ sacred writings, long before scientific 
research brought to light some of the incontestable facts of 
history” (p. 163). 

It must be noticed, however, that the author is not always 
consistent in the statements which he makes, so that at times he 
appears to be contradicting himself. A prominent illustration 
of this peculiarity is furnished by what he says about the extent 
of the indebtedness of the Israelite legislation to Babylonian 
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sources. In the ninth section of the fifth division, entitled, 
Hebrew Occupation of Canaan, he writes: 

“From the Code of Hammurabi the Israelites probably 
derived some of their ethical enactments. They understood, it 
may be supposed, the language of this Code, and Babylonian 
words and ideas readily come into Hebrew writings from this 
source” (p. 163). 

But what is here presented as a mere probable hypothesis 
he positively affirms as an indisputable proposition in the section 
entitled, Debt of Judaism to Babylonia, on page 41, where he 
Says: 

“Tt has been shown that some institutions, at one time re- 
garded as distinctly ‘Jewish’, are really Babylonian. The 
scheme of the Mosaic legislation is proved to be largely indebted 
to the ‘Code of Hammurabi’. The plaintive and penitential 
Psalms were not only composed during the Exile, but were to 
some extent imitations of similar Babylonian productions. The 
extent to which the Biblical historians were dependent on Baby- 
lonian civilization, history and literature, implies that they must 
have understood and studied the cuneiform documents. The 
chronological calculations, so characteristic of the authors of 
the Book of Kings, were undoubtedly prepared by the assistance 
of the Babylonian records. The Jewish writers searched the 
cuneiform archives for information respecting their own land 
and people. Thus the Jews in exile not only acquired a new 
vernacular Aramaic, but they became more or less acquainted 
with the Babylonian cuneiform literature.” 

As to the origin of the Hebrews themselves, the author is not 
quite so sure when he gives his opinion: 

“The particular origin of the Hebrew tribes is quite uncer- 
tain. They no doubt moved out of Arabia with some of the 
earlier migrations from that great Semitic reservoir. They were 
strong and adventurous clans, closely knit together in nomadic 
pursuits and religious rites. ‘They made early incursions into 
Egypt, and from the south-east deserts raided the frontiers of 
the Phoenicians and the Philistines. These bold and aggressive 
tribes were related to, if not the same as, the ‘Habiri’ mentioned 
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on the Tell el-Amarna tablets. As early as 1400 3.c. these 
tribes seriously contested the land of Canaan and adjacent 
regions. The old Sumerian or Accadian inhabitants of Canaan 
were in part dispersed or assimilated by these invaders at an 
early date. The Book of Judges recalls some of the struggles, 
not only with Canaanites, but also with Amorites, and later with 
Aramaeans. The Philistines for a time checked the movements 
of the ‘Hebrews’, and pressed right up to Galilee. Under a 
powerful chieftain, Saul, whose religio-despotic spirit gained for 
him the title of ‘King,’ the Philistines were driven out of Pales- 
tine, and the country became the settled home of the Hebrews 
till the new troubles with Assyria and Babylonia” (p. 154). 

As to the Hebrew exodus from Egypt, and the problem con- 
nected with it, the author has to say as follows: 

“Somewhere between 3000 and 2000 z.c. a great movement 
of tribes (perhaps from Arabia) brought Phoenicians and 
Canaanites to Palestine, where they subdued and supplanted 
the older inhabitants, and founded a new civilization. A thou- 
sand years later another great invasion (probably from Meso- 
potamia) brought the Amorites, Moabites, Edomites, Israelites 
and other tribes into contact with this Canaanite civilization. 
The new invaders wandered into different regions. The Moab- 
ites and Edomites settled beyond the Jordan; the Israelites and 
others spread over the south of Palestine, stretching to the fron- 
tier of Egypt. That certain Israelite tribes crossed the border 
and entered Egyptian pasture land near the Sinai peninsula is 
probable. Most likely these nomads would be compelled to work 
for Egyptian taskmasters after the custom of the age. That 
they should seek to escape eventually for greater freedom across 
the peninsula is natural enough. All this is in general harmony 
with the underlying pilgrimage which forms the background of 
the Book of Exodus. Having escaped to the desert of Sinai, 
these tribes joined other Hebrew clans, including the Midianites, 
and formed the important community known as the ‘Children of 


Israel’ ” (p. 165 f.). 


Such is the reductio ad absurdum which the author of this‘ 


volume makes of the wonderful narratives of the Book of Exodus. 
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‘As to the God who revealed Himself under the name of Jehovah 
he has this to say: 

“Whether Yahveh was the mountain-god of Sinai or Horeb 
is not a question to be discussed here. But led by their tribal 
God the united Hebrew clans attacked Moab and Edom, and 
gained possession of a considerable part of Canaan” (p. 166). 

In this last phrase we have the author’s conception of the 
manner and the extent of the conquest of the land of Canaan 
on the part of Israel, and it is easy to see how the sacred narra- 
tives are entirely discredited if his interpretation be accepted. 

As to the date of these events, he says (p. 166): 

“This was about one hundred years after the clans escaped 
from Egypt, and about 1200 years before the Christian era.” 

In conclusion, we would heartily recommend this book for its 
high linguistic value and originality, but we cannot but warn 
our readers against the historical and critical theories of Old 
Testament events and narratives which the author has seen fit to 
adopt as the background of his linguistic studies. 

AGIDE PiRazZZInI. 


Tur Direction or Human Evouvution ” 


I wish to relieve myself, at once, of the embarrassment of agree- 
ing or disagreeing with the author as to his fundamental con- 
tention that man is the product of evolution. By avoiding this 
issue, the discussion of which might involve nothing more valu- 
able than a futile clash of opinion, I am free to consider what 
seems to me of far greater importance just now, namely, this 
question: Granted human evolution, what becomes of the spir- 
itual values? What does evolution make of man, of human life, 
of faith, conduct, and religion? 

The simple fact that the entire leadership of the world of 
science is in the hands of evolutionists and that in almost all 
scientific works, as in the book now before us, the truth of evolu- 
tion is not so much discussed as taken for granted, makes it of 


2 The Direction of Human Evolution, by Edwin Grant Conklin. New 
York, 1921. Pp. IX +4 247. 
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vital importance for those who believe in religion to ask the 
question stated above. If evolution in any form is true—what 
becomes of our religion? Professor Conklin has two marked 
qualifications for the task of giving aid in answering this ques- 
tion. He is a thoroughly qualified scientist, and he is also 
keenly alert to moral and spiritual values. Only a scientific 
man who is at the same time ethically awake and fully alive to 
the best interests of mankind can possibly interpret the spiritual 
meaning of evolution. On the one hand, an unspiritual man 
cannot interpret the spiritual meaning of anything under the 
sun. He is blind to spiritual values anywhere and everywhere. 
On the other hand, even the most spiritually-minded man who is 
indifferent to science and not wholly susceptible to scientific 
evidence is apt lightly to dismiss physical facts and fail to do 
them justice. 

If a scientific theory seems to run counter to spiritual inter- 
ests and to carry with it some dangerous implications, a man of 
idealistic type is frequently tempted to denounce rather than to 
interpret the theory. For this reason, I say, only one who is 
scientific in mind and temper and at the same time responsive to 
spiritual ideals can fairly interpret the moral meaning of the 
theory of evolution. On this ground we may well afford to listen 
carefully to Dr. Conklin. I am going to quote in its entirety — 
one paragraph, together with some isolated sentences, which I 
think exhibit well the spirit of the man and the meaning of 
his book : 

“Many persons can see in such animal ancestry only the 
loss of dignity and the degradation of man, and I freely admit 
that as sometimes expounded by evolutionists this opinion is 
justified. If man is the result of unintelligent forces and pro- 
cesses, if as one biologist has said, “The evolution of consciousness 
is the greatest blunder in the Universe,’ if men are born by 
millions only to be swept away by flood, fire, famine, pestilence, 
and war; if they live and die like the beasts and leave only their 
bones and implements behind; if suffering and struggle are 
purposeless and lead to nothing—if this really were the teach- 
ings of evolution then certainly it would be true that evolution 
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debases man and destroys the hopes. of mankind. But this is not 
true and is not the teaching of evolution but rather of pessimism 
and atheism” (p. 233). 

“If man is the brother of the animals, he is also akin to the 
Infinite. The glory of the brute is physical, the glory of man 
is intellectual, social, spiritual” (p. 234). 

“Until reason and the moral sense are developed in man 
there can be no fall; there is nothing to fall from. When these 
are developed, there arises a conflict between the old habits of 
unreason, irresponsibility and sensuous pleasure and the new 
ideals of reason, responsibility and duty; when in this conflict 
the former overcomes the latter there is a moral fall. In this 
sense ‘the fall of man’ is no unique historical event; it is a part 
of the personal experience of all men” (p. 236). 

The passages which I have quoted indicate the earnestness 
with which Professor Conklin grapples with moral issues and 
endeavors to confirm and establish the fundamental spiritual prin- 
ciples without which it is difficult to see how men, whether scien- 
tists or not, can find life worth living. He closes his book with 
these words: “The inspiring visions of prophets and seers con- 
cerning a new heaven, a new earth and a new humanity find 
confirmation and not destruction in human evolution viewed in 
retrospect and in prospect, for the past and present tendencies 
of evolution justify the highest hopes for the future and inspire 
faith in the final culmination of this great law in 


One far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


Professor Conklin, of course, does not present us with a sys- 
tem of Christian theology, but he does so interpret the general 
scheme of things, considered from the view points of evolution, 
that a theologian, whose approach and mode of emphasis are 
different, can see how his own work and that of the scientist may 
be related. So far so good! 

I had one misgiving when I took up this book, which has not 
been dissipated but rather confirmed by the actual reading of it. 


My misgiving has been and still is, whether it is possible to give 
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to the notion of evolution so broad a sweep as the scope of this 
discussion implies without being betrayed into a vagueness of 
definition and a question-begging extension of analogy which 
may be exceedingly misleading. After all evolution is strictly 
a biological term. It is the biological explanation of organic 
variety, this and nothing more. Hence, developmental move- 
ments not biological but genetically related and growing out of 
each other through the operation of the same resident forces 
should be called evolutions or else be brought under a broader and 
less technical term like development. This is no mere matter of 
words; it involves one’s understanding of the whole subject. It 
is legitimate to speak of the evolution of the horse from the 
eohippos, provided one believes that the horse has come by 
descent and modification from this distant ancestor. To speak 
of the evolution of the piano-forte from the harpsichord, or what- 
ever it was, in the same sense as before is confusion of thought, 
nothing else. It is something of the same sort when a writer 
like Professor Conklin speaks in the same breath, or rather in 
successive breaths, of physical and intellectual evolution. One 
needs but to read on through the section on intellectual evolu- 
tion (see p. 66 f.), to note that the writer is speaking, by an 
unconsciously illegitimate use of analogy, of incommensurate 
processes while he uses the same terminology. 

He says, after remarks about the advance in intelligence 
from the lower to the higher orders of animals: “Similarly, in 
the case of man, there is abundant evidence that there has been 
growth of intelligence from the earliest to the latest types and 
that this development has gone farther in some races than in 
others” (p. 66). It is that “similarly” to which I take excep- 
tion. It is not similarly at all. For, the development of intel- 
ligence (which term,.by the way, needs careful definition) in the 
lower forms, while evolution is in process in the production of 
those forms, is a very different thing from the increase of intel- 
ligence in man, once he has become man, from the earliest times 
on. Professor Conklin himself says that “The size of the human 
brain has not increased since the time of the Cro-Magnon race, 
say 20,000 years ago” (p. 61), so that the biological basis of 
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human intelligence has been practically static for a matter of 
twenty millenniums—while his intellectual development has gone 
on. If you make use of the term “evolution” for the process 
which produced the human brain and reached the limit of its 
activity in so doing, a great deal more than twenty thousand 
years ago, for the sake of clearness of thought some other term 
ought to be used to express the process of mental development 
which follows. 

As a matter of fact, the biological process, whatever it may 
have been, which produced the physical instrument of the mind, 
is totally different in every implication from the advance of the 
mind thus produced in the use of its instrument and in the 
acquisition of knowledge. I have at hand another illustration 
of the same fallacy: “The evolution of man is no longer con- 
fined to his body or mind, nor even to society, but by adding to 
his own powers the forces of nature, man has entered upon a 
new path of progress” (p. 77). 

Now, just look at this! The term evolution is applied to 
man’s bodily development, his mental growth, his social advance- 
ment, and now to his increasing command of the resources of 
nature. The obscuration brought about by this misuse of terms 
is further increased by vague references to the differentiations 
of members and their social functions, in various insect colonies. 

I should be seriously tempted to throw out the entire section 
of the exposition which is concerned with Evolution and Democ- 
racy—not because it is not interesting and valuable, but because 
it is not germane to any discussion of evolution. For the most 
part, evolution in the true biological sense has nothing whatever 
to do with the subject of democracy. Professor Conklin says: 
“In man there have been three main lines of evolution—physical, 
intellectual, social” (p. 85). My protest is that the term evo- 
lution—with its implications of a single, continuous operation 
of identical resident forces—cannot be applied to these three 
processes without confusion of thought and very misleading 
conclusions. 

Professor Conklin seems to feel this, for after analyzing the 
serious results of the indiscriminate uses of biological analogy 
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in the study of social organizations, he says: “This uncertainty 
and ambiguity in the application of biological principles to man 
and his institutions, has brought this whole process of reasoning 
into disrepute among those who look upon man as a being who 
stands wholly outside the realm of biology, but in spite of the 
uncertainties of biological analogies when applied to minor 
phases and problems of human society, no one who has felt the 
force and sweep of the great doctrine of evolution, can doubt that 
biological principles underlie the physical, intellectual and social 
evolution of man—that biology is a torch-bearer not merely into 
the dark back-grounds of human history, but also into the still 
more obscure regions of the future development of the race” 
(p. 110). 

I cannot accept this demurrer. The difficulty lies in the 
attempt to extend biology into the broader and higher realms of 
man’s intellectual and social life. The category does not reach. 
Moreover, and this is the real point of my contention throughout, 
the application of the term evolution to so wide a field involves— 
though Dr. Conklin expressly repudiates the implication—what 
I consider a most serious and misleading untruth, namely: 
That the same forces, resident and immanent, are operating 
through the entire development from lower to higher. This — 
means materialism, monism, atheism or pantheism, and pessi- 
mism. As I have already said, Professor Conklin expressly and 
fervidly repudiates this conclusion. ‘Then why not confine the 
term evolution to its legitimate sphere in biology and use a 
broader, less ambiguous term for development which passes 
beyond the biological into the mental, the moral, and the social 
realms of human life? You cannot make evolution synonymous 
with any and all kinds of continuous developments, whether 
physical, mental or social, without destroying its meaning and 
lowering its value. Much of the mutual antagonism between 
teachers of religion and men of science on the subject of evolu- 
tion is due to this flagrant misuse of terms, with the inevitable 
results of misunderstanding and dispute. Careful definition is 
a prerequisite for clear and accurate thinking. 
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In general, the book is full of interest and charm. Those 
parts of the discussion which deal with pure science, its history 
and development, are most valuable, while the spirit and purpose 
of the whole work are to be heartily commended. 


Louis MattHEWS SWEET. 


AMERICA AND THE Racer For Wortp Dominion * 


The review of a foreign book devoted to the consideration of the 
world’s commercial and political present and future might at 
first thought seem out of place in a theological quarterly. This 
is an instance, however, where the corollary is of no less im- 
portance than the theorem which precedes it. For if the title 
implies the approach of a day when the United States of America 
shall be the great dominant power of the world, then every 
department of American life and activity, spiritual as well as 
temporal, is not only going to be profoundly affected but is also 
going to possess an influence unknown to all previous time. 

This book is a translation from the French of a A. Deman- 
geon, professor of geography at the Sorbonne, and appeared in 
France under the title, Le Declin De L’Europe. Its statements 
and general drift have excited much attention in Europe, and 
it is but natural that it should be found worthy a translation into 
the language of the great Western nation so prominent in the 
author’s analyses and calculations. 

The chapters take up The Weakening of Europe, The 
Financial Power, Sea Power, Industrial Power, The Expansion 
of Japan, The Expansion of the United States, Europe and the 
Awakening of the Native Races, with a brief chapter, And 
France. 

In his Introduction the author says that “the great war 
demonstrated unquestionably the importance of economic factors 
in the world’s life. * * * It has so destroyed material and 
drained savings that physical labour has assumed an importance 
hitherto almost unknown, to the detriment of the crafts not 

8 America and the Race for World Dominion, by A. Demangeon. 


Translated by Arthur Bartlett Maurice. Garden City, New York; and 
Toronto, 1921. Pp. XIV + 234. 
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strictly essential, which, for an indefinite period, will remain in 
the shadow. Years will be needed before society can recon- 
struct all that has been demolished and recreate all that has 
been destroyed, and the individual must be judged by the part he 
plays in the task of world rehabiltation. There must be 
social upheaval and the shifting of fortune.” If this is so, then 
the world’s industrial affairs will for some time furnish most 
serious problems of labor and of social readjustment. 

Again he says: “We are beholding the shifting of the 
world’s centre of gravity; the passing of the money power to 
the peoples of America and Asia.” After reading of Europe’s 
proud position of world domination down through the long 
centuries we come upon this paragraph of confession: 

““Well may it be said that we are beholding Europe in decay. 
Therefore it is wise to consider in just what parts of the world 
the influence of Europe is crumbling and which are the nations 
directly benefiting by this change of fortune. It seems clear 
that, in different spheres and by different means, the heirs of 
Europe are the United States and Japan. The Monroe Doc- 
trine has long limited European political ambition upon the 
American continent; the tremendous effort of the United States 
in industrial production is imposing similar bounds upon Europe’s 
economic expansion. Latin America, long our commercial vassal, 
is yielding little by little to Yankee influences; and, moreover, by 
a curious turn in the current, old Europe herself is actually 
opening to young America a kind of land to be colonized. In 
the Far East, Japan is working to achieve economically the 
aspiration that her missionaries and diplomats are preaching 
from India to Siberia: Asia for the Asiatics. Thus races from 
among whom Europe long recruited slaves and labourers are 
beginning to demand a political equality that will be the first 
step to their economic independence. It is the entire fortune of 
Europe that is tottering” (p. xiii f.). 

In the body of his book Professor Demangeon takes up the 
facts that lead to his conclusions, and presents impressive tabu- 
lations and other data showing how America and Japan are 
expanding their shipping facilities and extending their commer- 
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cial enterprises to the ends of the earth. The lay reader in 
America will be especially impressed with the chapter on The 
Expansion of the United States, for he is here given a birdseye 
view of the worldwide ramifications of American banking and 
mercantile interests. “That front of the United States that 
looks on the Pacific,” he says, “is no longer a simple coast line 
beaten by the waves of a useless ocean; it is a base of action for 
great deeds.” ‘The increasing importance of the Pacific as a 
vast commercial highway is one of the prophetic themes of the 
book. Closely related to the chapter just mentioned is the one 
preceding it, The Expansion of Japan, a section of profound 
import to Americans at this time. 

It is not necessary to go into detail concerning the author’s 
observations on financial strength, dominion of the sea, and indus- 
trial capacity; they all contribute to his view that the scepter 
of world control is at last falling from the hands of an aged and 
enfeebled Europe to be contended for by stronger continents. 
But, for the student of history in its broadest range, the chapter 
upon Europe and the Awakening of the Native Races has pro- 
found significance. Like a true prophet Professor Demangeon 
arraigns the European—and with them the American—for his 
age-long exploitation of “the yellow, the black, and the red 
peoples.” It is almost like turning to a denunciation of oppres- 
sion in the Old Testament to read a paragraph like this: 

“In America, to cultivate the sugar-cane, tobacco, and cotton 
plantations, he imposes on the natives of the West Indies a 
forced labour that crushes them. ‘The Indians having disap- 
peared, he brought as slaves the African negroes that now swarm 
over their adopted country; without them these islands would 
be uncultivated; without them, cotton would not have enriched 
the United States and Lancashire would not have made a fortune. — 
In Asia, for centuries the Javanese have been working for the 
Dutch. In India—which furnishes British trade with so many 
cargoes of cotton, of wheat, of jute, of oleaginous grains, of tea, — 
and of opium—the Englishman appears not to know the native; 
he confers with the village merchants, the banyas; through them 
he directs the production of the peasant according to the needs 
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of the market; he himself merely buys, exports, and resells. On 
the plantations of the Hawaiian Islands, the coolies of China 
and Japan work for the benefit of the Americans. In Africa, 
European exploitation, more recent, does not go so deeply into 
native economy, but already under our control the negro peasant 
cultivates the earth nuts of Senegal, the cocoa of the Gold Coast, 
and the cotton of the Soudan. In the Transvaal, the Kaffirs 
supply the hand labour for the mines; when the negroes slip 
away, they call upon Indian coolies. In Egypt, as in Turkestan, 
the native cultivation is directed to cotton. Thus Eureope holds 
in its hands the economic life of many peoples. A guardianship 
sometimes fatal; for, in developing the cultivation of commercial 
products, the cultivation of food products is often neglected, and 
famines brought on. An unlucky guardianship in other respects, 
for the European manufacturer regards the native communities 
as the natural outlets for his goods, and seeks to kill all indus- 
trial initiative in order to forestall possible rivalry, while trying 
to keep the country, so long as he can, and so long as it is to his 
advantage, outside of any modern movement” (p. 194 f.). 

Then follows the evidences of rising race consciousness and 
longing for larger freedom among the exploited backward peo- 
ples and of the actual beginnings of rebellion. One is reminded 
of a statement credited to Bismarck, to the effect that some day 
the peoples of Asia would overturn those of Europe and take 
their historic turn at the head of things. 

But how is the church of Christ concerned with all this? 
Have not dominions of earth come and gone, and centers of 
power shifted all down through the Christian ages, while the 
church occupied herself with problems of the Kingdom? One 
has only to read the history of the church’s failures to seize great 
opportunities, to protest effectively against wrong, to neglect 
pressing her message with the assurance of a divinely sent mes- 
senger, and, again, of her successes where she has been faithful, 
in order to realize what solemn possibilities rest upon her at this 
time. To-day society has become plastic, with its forces in 
process of reshaping, and a restraint here and a help there may 
_determine the spiritual and moral, and even the temporal, destiny 
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of whole peoples. This is not a religious book, but its revela- 
tion of the consuming materialism of the times, with the inevitable 
lure of business opportunity to able, energetic, and venturesome 
youth, should deeply stir the church to realize and insist upon 
the spiritual claims of mankind. It should rouse her to stress 
the obligation of her own youth to undertake the burden of those 
numerous Christian enterprises that must keep pace with, and 
more than keep pace with, the ambitions of wealth and the rebellious 
response of the victims of the world’s rapacity, if the nations are 
not again to sink into a more terrible pit than that from which 
they are now so wearily seeking to climb. 
Rosert M. Kurtz. 


Tue Acer or THE ReFrormaTIon * 
As one takes up this book two preliminary impressions are quite 
natural, and as one closes it these same impressions remain, fully 
justified by its perusal; first, the difficulty of the subject; and 
second, the competence of the author. 

Another book on the Reformation is. difficult from two stand- 
points: On the one hand, the complexity of the subject and the 
voluminous character of the material which must necessarily be 
considered; and, on the other hand, the already multitudinous 
efforts of scholarly writers in the same field, especially since 
the John Huss celebration of 1915, the Reformation celebration 
of 1917, and the Diet of Worms celebration of the present year 
have given a renewed impetus to research and hhave furnished a 
ready excuse to eager and facile pens. One of the interesting 
features of the book now under review, which is also a concrete 
instance of the thoroughness of our author’s work, is the bibli- 
ography which closes the volume. This bibliography fills no less 
than sixty-seven pages, some of the pages recording as many 
as twenty different titles, while not infrequently a suggestive 
remark evaluating some particular book is added. In the pres-. 
ence of such a formidable array of literature one inevitably 
wonders, Why, then, another book on such a subject? 


“The Age of the Reformation, by Preserved Smith, Ph.D. New York, 
1920. Pp. XII + 861. 
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Dr. Smith’s own reply to this question is in the open- 
ing sentence of his Preface: “The excuse for writing another 
history of the Reformation is the need for putting that move- 
ment in its proper relations to the economic and intellectual 
revolutions of the sixteenth century.” And this is indeed the 
point of view which controls the composition of the book, and 
which is well calculated to excite our interest in reading it. 

Of course, it is no new thought that the Reformation as a 
religious movement cannot be understood apart from the “eco- 
nomic and intellectual” conditions which prevailed at the time. 
Every worthwhile history of the Reformation gives large space 
to such considerations, and some have been written avowedly 
from this social standpoint; but Dr. Smith’s book is 
marked by a freshness and completeness of treatment which will 
attract any thoughtful reader. 

That the subject is complex goes without saying. Our 
author’s plan of treatment is as follows: After an intro- 
ductory chapter entitled, The Old and the New, which deals 
with pre-Reformation influences and anticipations, chapters 
II to IX, inclusive, are given to summarizing presentations of 
the course of the Reformation in the different countries, begin- 
ning with Germany and ending with the Iberian Peninsula. 
Even in these chapters there is much that contributes to the 
main thesis of the book, and yet they are only preliminary to 
chapters X to XIII, which build upon the foundations of his- 
toric events thus laid. And then the volume is concluded by 
a chapter whose caption is, The Reformation Interpreted, and 
which is divided into five parts: (1) The Religious and Polit- 
ical Interpretations, (2) The Rationalist Critique, (3) The 
Liberal-Romantic Appreciation, (4) The Economic and Evolu- 
tionary Interpretations, and (5) Concluding Estimate, by 
the author himself. 5 

Chapters X to XIII are Dr. Smith’s major contri- 
bution to the general subject which he announces for his book— 
the proper relations of the Reformation to the economic and 
intellectual revolutions of the sixteenth century. To give any 
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fair idea of the contents of these chapters, the diversity of fields 
covered, and the maze of detail which is brought to bear upon 
the central subject, would call for a more elaborate synopsis 
than would be pertinent to a review. ‘These chapters are long 
and fascinate the attention even when one feels more or less 
overwhelmed by the rapid massing together of such a multitude 
of facts. Indeed, this atmosphere of encyclopedic authority 
is one of the outstanding characteristics of the whole work, its 
excellence, and perhaps, for the average reader, also its defect. 
Statistics, quotations, interpretations, are focussed upon the 
point under discussion so profusely and from so many sources, 
that the reader’s mind consents simply because unequipped 
either to agree or to question. 

The titles of these four chapters, which will suggest the 
many-sided aspects of life touched upon, are as follows: 
Chapter X, Social Conditions; chapter XI, The Capitalistic 
Revolution; chapter XII, Main Currents of Thought; and 
chapter XIII, The Temper of the Times. 

The Specifications under these headings are in each case 
exceedingly interesting, as will be apparent from the citation 
of the Table of Contents in regard to one of them, chapter 
XII, Main Currents of Thought. 

(1) Biblical and classical scholarship. Greek and He- 
brew Bibles. Translations. The classics. The vernaculars. 

“(2) History. Humanistic history and church history. 

“(8) Political Theory. The state as power: Machia- 
velli. Constitutional liberty: Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Hot- 
man, Mornay, Bodin, Buchanan. Radicals: the Utopia: 

“(4) Science. Inductive method. Mathematics. Zool- 
ogy. Anatomy. Physics. Geography. Astronomy: Coper- 
nicus. Reform of the calendar. 

“(5) Philosophy. The Catholic and Protestant thinkers. 
Skeptics. Effect of the Copernican theory: Bruno.” 

Naturally, although this chapter is seventy-eight pages 
long, each of these subjects could be but briefly treated. And, q 
yet, brevity is not attained through sacrifice of literary finish. a 
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Our author’s style is really one of the delightful qualities of 
his book. One wonders why crudities of composition should 
so often characterize the work of those who write on scientific 
subjects. Why should not literary polish be impressed into 
the service of scholarship? In the book under review this is 
the case, and Dr. Smith is to be congratulated on the charm 
which pervades its pages. Perhaps this artistic feeling for 
balance and rhythm in a sentence, has led here and there to 
somewhat of looseness and extravagance in statement, as, to 
cite but a single case, in the opening sentence of the chapter 
on The Capitalistic Revolution, where we read: ‘Parallel with 
the Reformation was taking place an economic revolution even 
deeper and more enduring in its consequences.” The phrase, 
“even deeper and more enduring in its consequences,” is, of 
course, impossible of demonstration, and one doubts whether its 
full significance was quite intended. It is probably only an 
instance of the desire for literary completeness overbalancing 
an even greater desire for exactness of statement. At any rate, 
throughout the entire book the reader will be grateful that the 
author was at such pains to make his pages really pleasurable 
reading. 

Chapters II to IX, outlining the protest of Christian ex- 
perience in Germany, the uprising of Protestant patriotism in 
Zurich, the vision of a Prostestant theocracy at Geneva, the 
heroism of a church under the cross in France, the genesis of 
a Protestant nation in the Netherlands, the alliance of politics 
and Protestantism in England and Scotland, and the Catholic 
Counter-reformation in Spain and Italy, lay the foundations 
upon which the four central chapters, X to XIII, erect the 
superstructure. Or perhaps our author’s intention is exactly 
the opposite. In most books on the Reformation, the conditions 
out of which the movement developed are treated first, and 
then the course of the Reformation itself is traced. Dr. 
Smith has reversed this; or, rather, he has followed both plans, 
for his opening chapter, The Old and the New, summarizes the 
introductory features, while chapters X to XIII return to 
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specifications in regard to that which accompanied and gave 
direction to the developing Reformation. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this review to 
discuss the individual chapters which treat of the Refor- 
mation in the different countries. One cannot but feel that the 
Christianity of Calvin and of others of the Reformers has been 
somewhat unsympathetically dealt with, and that there has 
been a too scanty recognition of the reality of religious experi- 
ence and of its importance as a factor in history. In the last 
chapter, where the many different sorts of interpretations of 
the Reformation are cited, small space indeed is given to the 
opinions of devout scholars whose point of view is still that of 
convinced and unhesitating Protestantism. Surely the estimates 
of such men are at least as likely to be valuable and under- 
standingly reliable as those of Voltaire and Gibbon and Hume 
and Heine. 

On the whole this is an exceedingly interesting and instruc- 
tively suggestive book, a real contribution to our Reformation 
literature; and as this review is brought to a close the same 


twofold impression with which it was begun is once more — 


acknowledged—the great difficulty of the subject, and the un- 
usual competence of the author. 
James Corrin Srovr. 


